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Imparts 
Healthfulness to the Bread. 


The Royal Baking Powder possesses a peculiar quality, 3 


— 


by any other leavening agent. It provides bread, biscuit, cake, muffins, or 
rolls which may be eaten when hot without inconvenience by persons of the 
most delicate digestive organs. 

Yeast, and all baking powders that produce the leavening gas by 
fermentation, as is well known, destroy a portion of the nutritive elements 
of the flour, and particularly those which are the most healthful and the 


‘Broad w 
+50 


greatest aids to a perfect assimilation of the food. 
With most persons it is necessary that bread raised with yeast shall 


lose its freshness or become stale before it can be eaten with safety. The 
same distressing results follow from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., raised 
by the cheap, inferior baking powders that contain lime, alum, phosphates, or 
other adulterants. 

The Royal Baking Powder leavens the food most perfectly by purely 
mechanical means, without changing or impairing any of the elements of 
the flour. Thus the hot roll and muffin and the delicious hot griddle-cakes 
raised by the Royal Baking Powder are made as wholesome and digestible 


as warm soup, méat, or any other food. 
The official Report of the U. S. Government investigation, recently 


made, shows the Royal Baking Powder to be superior to all others in leaven- 
ing strength. Besides making superior food, it makes more of it, and is most 


economical. 


IRE AT (“ARE is necessary at this time to prevent the 

introduction of dangerous substances into 
the food through the use of some of the new, cheaply made baking powders. 
All baking powders offered to the public under misrepresentation are danger- 
| ous. Alum powders are invariably sold under the guarantee that they are 
pure and wholesome cream of tartar powders. A baking powder now notori- 
ously advertised as having published upon its labels all the ingredients used 
in it is shown by recent investigation to have in its composition four different 
substances not upon its label, two of which substances are lime and sul- 


phuric acid. 


Protection from alum Baking Powders can only be had by declining to 
accept any substitute for the Royal.” 
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High Art Carpets, 
Oriental Rugs, 
Moderate Priced Carpets, 


Moquettes, Velvet Pile, | 


Body and Tapestry Brussels, 
Ingrains, 
The New Herat Carpeting. 


The Nairn Linoleum, 
Oil Cloth, China Matting. 


Purchasers will find our stock in all 
the above departments fully represented 
and at the lowest prices consistent with 
good quality and material. 


Sloane 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FER 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
2 NOW IN USE. 


for Health, Kco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


RETAILERS 
every where. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
34t BROADWAY, New ern. 


FIELD & Co., Cuica aso, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


“WORLD RENOWNED! 
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SAFE, NING. 
uRIS 


FOOD 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS.INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS AND 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES.PROVE 


MERITED SUCCESS. 
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ATTLE DIE, 
Kinsmen die, 
One's self dies too: 4 


But the Fame never dies 
Of him who has won 
A Good Name.”’—Norse Sag. 


THE FAME OF 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


WILL NEVER DIE. 
it has won for itself a Good Name 
The Standard Diet for Infants, 


Send for a sample to Thos. Leeming & Co., 55 Park Fl., N.Y. 


fi The Pittsburgh Lamp 


i SB one of those inven- 


finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
The only care 
it requires is 
filling and wip- 
Ving. 

Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 

Putting in a new wick is a very 
easy matter indeed. 

All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 
good lamps are. 

It is in all the good lamp-stores. 
Send for a primer. 
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In accordance with our previous an- 
nouncement of special illustrated issues 
of The Christian Union, we present our 
readers this week with a number devoted 
largely to phases of life in New York City. 
Among the contributors will be found 
President Low of Columbia College, 
ex-Postmaster-General James, Inspector 
Byrnes of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
George J. Manson, 6. FP. Morris, and 
others. The problems of municipal gov- 
ernment, the treatment of immigrants, 
post-office methods, the criminal aspects 
of city life, the relation of the churches to 
city population, the progress of sociolog- 
ical ideas in philanthropic city work, 
the way in which the great city is fed— 
these are some of the topics presented in, 
we trust, a way that will prove suggestive 
as well as readable, and with the aid of 
many drawings and photographs. The 
paper by President Low on Municipal 
Misgovernment will be followed in suc- 
ceeding issues by articles on the same 
general subject from the pens of Profess- 
ors Richard T. Ely and Woodrow Wilson. 
Articles in this issue to which we may 
call attention as of special importance, 
though not related to the special topic of 
the number, are the paper on the ** Liver- 
pool Trade- Union Congress, by our 
English correspondent, Mr. William 
Clarke, and the sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore T. Munger. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Conference Committee of the House and 

Senate have agreed upon a Tariff bill which has 
already passed the House, with but three Republi- 
can votes against it, and will probably have passed 
the Senate before this paper reaches our readers. 
The duties on binding twine and sugar were those 
which occasioned the greatest difficulty, and 
threatened for a few days to defeat the bill. The 
Republican Senators from the Northwest had 
joined the Democrats in placing binding twine upon 
the free list. They urged that the present tariff 
upon it was sheer extortion from the farmers for 
the benefit of the binding twine trust, and half a 
dozen of them declared that they would vote against 
the entire bill unless this tax was removed. The 
Eastern Republicans, however, insisted that if 
binding twine should be placed upon the free list, 
there was no logical reason why other manufact- 
ures should not be dealt with in the same way. 
In the House this view prevailed—not because 
the Representatives from the new Northwest 
differed from the Senators, but because their 
States, which have as many Senators as the 
most populous States in the East, have in some 
instances but a single Representative. In the main 
the House conferrees carried their point before the 
Conference Committee, and a duty of seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound on twine was retained. As to 
sugar, the Senate insisted upon higher duties than 
the House. The House made all sugar below 
No. 16 Dutch standard free, while the Senate 
wished to have protection begin at No. 13, and 
also to grant the refiners a higher rate of protec- 
tion. In the bill agreed upon sugar is free up to 
No. 16, as proposed by the House, but the refiners 
are given half a cent a pound on all grades above. 
The Western Senators who opposed free sugar did 
50, not as the friends of the sugar refiners, but of 


the new beet sugar industry. This industry will, of 
course, be protected by the bounty of two cents a 
pound, bat the protection is insecure, inasmuch as 
a Democratic House would certainly refuse to make 
the requisite appropriation. In a somewhat incon- 
sistent way, the bill agreed upon further protects 
this industry upon free trade principles. It admits 
free of duty all machinery for making beet sugar 
until July 1, 1892, and refunds the duties paid upon 
such machinery since the beginning of the year. 
Passing over minor matters, the new bill incorpo- 
rates the Senate amendment permitting the Presi- 
dent to reimpose a duty upon sugar, hides, ete., 
coming from countries which refuse to reciprocate 
advantages granted them, and makes the duty on 
art fifteen per cent., thus splitting the difference 
between free art as proposed by the House and the 
existing thirty per cent. rate, which the Senate 
would have maintained. From our point of view 
the bill is framed upon no self-consistent principle, 
but is the product of conflicting interests, the result 
in some cases of concessions, in others of victories ; 
but if this is an argument against it, the argument 
equally applies to any protective tariff adopted by 
a country of widely diversified interests. 
* * 
* 

The Senate has paseed an admirable bill to lessen 
the law’s delay in the Federal courts. There are 
now on the docket of the Supreme Court more 
eases than can be decided in four years, so that, 
as Senator Vest expressed it, “to most litigants 
appeal to the Supreme Court is a practical denial 
of justice.” The bill for its relief distinguishes the 
cases which come before it because of the con- 
stitutional principles tnvolved, from those which 
would go to the State courts but for the fact 
that the parties thereto reside in different States. 
A special Cireuit Court of Appeals is created, 
which has final jurisdiction in cases of this 
latter class, and in patent and revenue cases, 
and in criminal cases except where the death 
penalty is involved. This new Court of Appeals 
will consist of three judges in each of the 
nine circuits, one of whom shall be a Supreme 
Court justice, another a circuit or district court 
judge, and the third shall be newly appointed. It 
was this feature, requiring the appointment of nine 
new Federal justices, which called forth the only 
opposition to the bill. Yet to those who oppose the 
appointment of more Republican judges for life, the 
Senate bill is only half as obnoxious as that which 
passed the House, which required the appointment 
of eighteen. Not onlygwill this bill expedite cases 
which ought to come before the Supreme Court, but 
all other Federal cases, inasmuch as it abolishes the 
anomaly of appealing cases from a single district 
judge to a single circuit jadge, and sends them from 
both district and circuit courts directly to the new 
Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court, as the case 
may be. 

* * 

The effect of the anti-lottery law was immedi- 
ately felt at the New Orleans Post-Office. Ina 
few days the business of the registry and money 
order departments fell off more than thirty per 
cent., and the post-office inspectors estimate that in 
these departments the business will shrink two- 
thirds, and that the general business of the office 
will shrink more than one-third. The managers of 
the Lottery Company state that they have instructed 
their agents not to violate the law, but to use the 
express companies. Congress has, of course, no 
right to forbid such use of the express companies 
within the State of Louisiana, but it has the right 
and the duty to forbid all traffic in lottery tickets 
between citizens of Louisiana and citizens of 


States in which lotteries are criminal enterprises. 
The New Orleans newspapers now print two edi- 
tions; one containing lottery notices, for local sale, 
and another without them for the mail. It is the 
provision of the law excluding from the mails 
papers containing lottery advertisements which 
is likely to interfere most with the Lottery Com- 
pany's business. The report was published that the 
Lottery Company intended to start a paper in 
Canada, and send it broadcast through the United 
States, relying for security upon the provision in the 
postal union treaty granting the freedom of the 
mails to papers published in the several countries. 
The Canadian officials at Ottawa promptly declared 
that the proposed scheme would be promptly sup- 
pressed. Although the penalty for the printing of 
lottery advertisements in Canada is only twenty-five 
dollars for each offense (a mere nothing to the 
Louisiana Company), yet the purpose of the Ca- 
nadian law was prohibitory, and the Government 
would take prompt action to prevent its violation. 
Even if Canada should refuse to co-operate with us, 
it would be within the power of Congress to pass a 
law forbidding the introduction of lottery matter 
from foreign countries. Treaties are constantly 
modified and set aside by legislation, and such a 
modification of the postal treaty would not occasion 
even the slightest protest from any ether country. 
* * 
* 


The New York “San” publishes the following 
list of Democratic members of the House of Rep- 
reeentatives, with the pluralities attributed to them 
by the “ Tribune Almanac” of 1889 and by the first 
edition of the official Congressional Directory, who 
have been unseated by the House and Republicans 
put in their places : 


Pluraiity. 
1. Congressman Pendleton, of West Virginia 19 
2. Congressman Cate, of Arkansas............ a 
3. Congressman Compton, of Maryland....... nissan 181 
4. Congressman Wise, of Virginia........ „ 261 
5. Congressman Turpin, of Alabama.............. 13,155 
6. Congressman Breckinridge , of Arkansas S46 
7. Congressman Venable, of Virginia * 642 
8. Congressman Elliott, of South Carolina 1,355 


We believe that in every one of these cases, certain- 
ly in most of them, the unseating was accomplished 
by a strict party vote. In at least one case there 
was a Republican protest against the manner in 
which it was done, the facts on which the unseat- 
ing was based not having been reported to the 
House by the Committee, and no opportunity for 
discussion of the case being afforded in the House. 
On the other hand, in one or two cases we judge 
that there is no doubt that the election of the 
Democratic member was accomplished by fraud 
or force, and that it should have been set aside. 
Without undertaking, however, to sit as a court of 
appeal in any one of these cases, or to express any 
opinion as to whether the action of the House was 
right or wrong, it seems to us very clear that it is 
disadvantageous, if not perilous, to free institutions 
to have eight Members of Congress turned out of 
their seats by the dominant party in the House, 
and eight of the dominant party pat in their 
places. The question whether a representative 
has been duly elected is a question which 
should be settled by a judicial, not a partisan, 
tribunal, and the House of Representatives is 
necessarily a partisan, not a judicial, tribunal. In 
Great Britain the determination of contested 
election cases has long since been resigned by 
Parliament to the courts, and we doubt whether 
any English statesman would advocate a return to 
the old and vicious method which we still pursue 
in America. This is a matter for a non-partisan 
reform. It has already been recommended in 
this State by Governor Hill. It would be wise 
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if the leaders of both of the political parties could 
agree in recommending to Congress a similar re- 
form at the Capitol, so that hereafter every con- 
tested election case would come before a judicial 
tribunal, where there would be at least a proba- 
bility that it might be so settled as to give, if not 
satisfaction, at least a reasonable content to all 
parties. 

A very significant meeting in support of munici- 
pal reform was held last week in New York City, 
attended by prominent and representative clergy- 
men of every denomination. Some prominent min- 
isters were, indeed, absent. We do not observe 
among the names published in the papers those of 
Dr. William M. Taylor, Dr. John Hall, and Father 
Preston ; possibly these gentlemen have not yet re- 
turned to the city from their summer vacation, or 
were kept away by their engagements. These are, 
we believe, the only prominent clerical names which 
we miss from the list of those who were present 
either in person or by letter. Despite their absence, 
therefore, the gathering may be described as fairly 
representative of the Christian churches of the city. 
The draft of a vigorous indictment of the present 
methods and spirit of municipal government was 
read by Dr. Howard Crosby, and approved and 
signed by the clergy present. The city govern- 
ment was indicted for putting men in important 
posts of honor and trust who are of notoriously de- 
praved life, for squandering the immense income of 
the city and enriching corrupt plunderers, for wast- 
ing annually a quarter of its income in this way, 
for encouraging and stimulating dishonesty in all 
departments of life, for oppressing the poor and 
shutting them out of public office, for setting mod- 
els of drunkenness and debauchery for the young 
to follow, for failing to provide clean streets, school 
accommodations, adequate transit facilities, and 
other necessaries of healthful city life; in short, 
for doing the things it ought not to do, and failing 
to do the things which it ought to do, and having 
no health in it. 


* * 
* 


We have often expressed the conviction that it 
is not the function of the clergy to undertake to 
“run” political parties, and that it is not wise for 
the clergyman to identify himself with any particu- 
lar party movement. But the movement to which 
these clergymen invite the co-operation of their 
congregations and of all good citizens is not a 
party movement. It is neither adverse to, nor in 
the interest of, any specific political organization 
or any special political method. All Americans, 
if they believe at all in self government, must dis- 
believe in the present municipal government of 
New York City, because it is not self-government. 
All conservatives and reactionists who believe in 
government by aristocracy must disbelieve in the 
present government of New York City, because 
it is not government by aristocracy—that is, by 
the best, or those supposed to be the best, citizens. 
There is some reason for the theory that all the 
people should have an equal share in the govern- 
ment, on the ground that popular passions and prej- 
udices tend to counteract and correct each other, 
and that blunders, bringing with them evil results, 
ruin the blunderers, and so develop political wis- 
dom. There is some ground for the theory that an 
educational qualification should exclude the igno- 
rant from the polls, or that a property qualification 
should exclude the absolutely propertyless from the 
polls on the ground that the possession of property 
is an evidence of economy, thrift, and practical wis- 
dom, which should be supreme in municipal affairs. 
A plausible argument can even be made for a 
system of government which excludes all but a 
hereditary aristocracy from control, on the ground 
that blood will tell.“ The one system of munici- 
pal government that on any system of political 
philosophy is indefensible, is that which has come 
practically to be adopted in the city of New York, 
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in which political control is exercised by a wholly 
irresponsible club, over which the people have no 
control, which is not made up of the most intelli- 
gent, or the most virtuous, or the most prosperous, 
or the men of best blood—which, in a word, is in 
no sense an aristocracy. When such an old man of 
the sea gets on the shoulders of a great city, it 
should gather up all its energies to cast him off, 
and in such a movement the press and the pulpit 
may well vie with each other in calling men to 
their daty and inciting them to hope. 
* * 


It is still uncertain what course the Repub- 
lican party in New York City will take. We can 
have no question what course it ought to take in 
the interest of municipal honesty and purity. The 
prospects now are that the People’s Municipal 
League will make no nominations until after the 
Tammany nominations are made, and, if the more 
cautious and conservative counsels are followed, as 
we trust they will be, it will then make such nom- 
inations as will make it possible for both Republi- 
can and Democratic voters to support the ticket 
without seeming to themselves to be false to their 
own proper party allegiance. Prominent among the 
names mentioned for Mayor of the city is that of 
Chauncey M. Depew, though mention of his name 
is accompanied with the statement that he would 
probably decline the nomination. We believe that 
if he were to accept it, and the rest of the ticket 
were made acceptable to reform Democrats, there 
would be very reasonable prospect of his carrying 
the city by a very considerable majority ; and with 
the increased powers given to the Mayor, if he were 
once in the Mayor’s chair, it would be possible for 
him to set on foot a municipal reform such as never 
could be wholly reversed, even if, in future muta- 
tions of politics, the current once started were sub- 
sequently retarded. 


* 
* 


The question of the right, or the limits of the 
right, of public meeting, which was recently brought 
up in Chicago, has been raised afresh during the 
last week in the city of Brooklyn. It seems that 
a number of Jews hired a hall in Brooklyn for the 
purpose of a public meeting, apparently, partly at 
least, in mockery of the great Day of Atonement, 
which is the great national fast day of the Jewish 
people. The call for this meeting was avowedly 
and frankly atheistic: “ We openly and frankly 
proclaim that God never existed. There is no God, 
and God will never be. In the name of freedom 
we mock the Jewish religion. As true revolution- 
ists we fight against religion, the State, private and 
public property. These three things must be de- 
stroyed.” If this had been all, in our judgment the 
authorities would have had no right to interfere 
with the meeting. If religion, the State, and private 
and public property cannot live despite agitation 
against them, their doom is sealed. The way to 
render such agitation harmless is to leave it abso- 
lutely free. But in the circular as presented to the 
Mayor of Brooklyn, whose intervention was asked 
for, were additional sentences: “ We desire to 
throw off the yoke of the State under whose weight 
we lie, by means of powder and dynamite, which 
we intend to use against religion and public and 
private property.” It your God is deaf, if he is 
sleeping or conversing with some one, let our rev- 
olutionary speeches, with dynamite and powder, 
interrupt his conversation.” ‘ We will take the 
capitalist in the right hand, and religion in the 
left hand, and so they both shall go to the devil by 
means of the use of dynamite and powder.” If 
these sentences were in the original call, the Mayor 
was quite justified by morals, whatever the legal 
authorities may think concerning bis justification 
under the law, in stationing policemen at the 
entrance to the hall, turning back those that were 
coming, and so preventing the meeting. If we 
have a right to protect our property from dyna- 
mite and powder, we have a right to protect it 
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from incendiaries who are stirring men up to use 
dynamite and powder. In our judgment, the pro- 
hibition of such a meeting is fairly justified by the 
law which prohibits as unlawful an assembly whose 
object it is to “attempt or threaten any act tending . 
toward a breach of the peace, or an injury to per- 
sonal property, or any unlawful act.” It is now 
averred that the references to the use of dynamite 
and powder were not in the original call, but were 
inserted therein by those who applied to the Mayor 
to have the meeting prevented. This is a possible 
hypothesis, but if we may be allowed the use of a 
theological phrase, “the internal evidence is all 
the other way; the presumption is that men who 
desire to destroy religion, the State, and private 
and public property, would not stop at lying, 
if they found their revolutionary attempts in- 
terfered with by the police authorities, and thought 
that a lie would help them out. 


* 

The Comte de Paris, before sailing from France 
for this country last week, issued a publie letter, or 
manifesto, as some call it, in regard to the recent 
revelations about the Boulangist faction and its 
politieal intrigues and financial transactions with 
himself and his followers. He does not conceal in 
the least that his opinion of Boulanger was of the 
very lowest, and that he believed that the success 
of General Boulanger's party would be a severe 
blow to the welfare of the country. But he takes 
the ground that anything which should divide the 
Republican party and lead to its final disruption 
would be, in the end, of advantage to France, be- 
cause it would tend to bring into power the Mon- 
archists, at whose head he stands. This is, it seems 
to us, rather a confession than an explanation. It is, 
indeed, extraordinary that a man of such high per- 
sonal character and high sense of honor as the Comte 
de Paris should excuse a discreditable political alli- 
ance, made without the slightest reference to prin- 
ciples and without sincerity, by such a phrase as 1 
take up in order such weapons as the Republic fur- 
nishes me with, and I do not regret having made 
use of these to create division among the Republi- 
cans.” This is little more than saying that, as 
leader of the Constitutional Monarchists, he was 
prepared to sacrifice the well-being of the country 
to his own ambition and the hope of a distant 
political victory. One can understand, if not alto- 
gether agree with, the remark of a former adher- 
ent of the Comte de Paris, quoted by the Republi- 
can paper the “ Paris,” that “ the actual chief of the 
House of France had left the friends of the Comte 
de Chambord alone in the path of political honor 
where he had met them.” The “Temps,” which 
is reasonably conservative, sums up the letter by 
saying: Does he not see that his conduct has 
completely justified that of the Republic, while at 
the same time it has ruined the honor of the royal- 
ist party, and taken from him for a long time to 
come in this country all hope of the future?“ 

* * 
* 

The mails give fuller reports of the shooting of 
General Barrundia on board an American ship at 
San José, Guatemala. They seem to us to give even 
less justification for the course of Minister Mizner 
than was afforded by the earlier and unofficial re- 
ports. It seems that General Barrundia had been 
conveyed, under military escort, from Acapulco, and 
placed on the American steamer sailing southward, 
being driven out of Mexico for violating the neu- 
trality laws. He was thus brought into the Guate- 
malan port by no act of his own. The captain of 
the steamer should have refused to take him on 
board, if he ec uld not reasonably expect to afford 
him the protection of the American flag. The 
Tribune is right in saying, If General Barrun- 
dia had voluntarily taken passage on the steamer 
bound for the ports where he was liable to be 
arrested, the Minister would have been justified in 
advising Captain Pitts to surrender the passenger 
to the Gaatemalan author ities.” But to advise his 
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surrender to those authorities when that surrender 
practically meant, as the Minister must have known, 
the death of General Barrundia, and when, by no 
act of his own, he had been put on the American 
steamer and under the American flag, and when 
gunboats were present in the harbor which were 
amply adequate to afford him protection, at least 
until the question of the lawfulness of his arrest 
under these circumstances could be judicially deter- 
mined, involved a gross neglect of that duty which 
every American Minister owes to the flag of his 
country, and to the principle for which America 
has always stood in the past, that she will sur- 
render no fugitive who has sought a refuge under 
her flag if his offense is purely a political offense. 
* * 


* 

The attempt on the part of the “ Mail and Ex- 
press” of this city to secure the removal of the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs from his chair in the 
Theological Seminary, by opening a newspaper 
war against him, is not likely to lead to any result. 
If the Union Theological Seminary were under the 
control of the Presbyterian Church, it is quite 
possible that his removal might have been secured 
before this time, and it is every way probable that 
charges would have been preferred against him, 
and he put upon his trial; but the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary is an independent institution, and 
so long as the teachings of Professor Briggs attract 
to it, as they do, a large body of students, and so 
long as the students who are graduated from the 
Seminary find ready access to the Presbyterian 
pulpits of the land, and attest the value of the 
instructions which they have received by the value 
of the services which they render in the Church of 
Christ, it is not likely that the trustees of that 
institution will disturb Professor Briggs because of 
newspaper attacks by men whose zeal is not accord- 
ing to knowledge. Professor Briggs is one of the 
foremost Hebrew scholars in this country. He is 
recognized in England, as well as in America, as 
an authority in Biblical criticism. His views of 
the structure and literary history of the Bible 
differ, it is true, from those which prevailed in the 
Caurch a quarter of a century ago, but they do 
not differ from those maintained by many of the 
most eminent scholars in the Established Church 
of England and in the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, as well as in various orthodox 
pulpits of the United States. It is not for us, 
a3 an independent journal, to speak of his rela- 
tions to the Presbyterian Church and the West- 
minster Confession, yet it is safe to say that there 
are few men in the country who have made so thor- 
ough a study of the history of the Westminster 
Confession, who know so completely the views of 
the men who formed that Confession, who under- 
stand as well as he its purport and its historical 
significance, or who are as capable of interpreting 
it according to the views of those who framed it. 
Few men in the country have contributed more than 
he to the present movement in the -Presbyterian 
Church for a revision of that Confession, or the 
substitution of another simpler and more catholic 
one in its place, and probably, if the truth were 
known, the real ground of complaint against him is 
that his scholarship and ability have produced so 
strong an impression upon the Presbyterian Church 
at large in favor of some declaration of faith more in 
accord with the actual faith of the Churches of the 


nineteenth century. 
* 


GeNERAL News.—Another attempt to wreck a 
train supposed to contain the Czar is reported 
from St. Petersburg. An extensive strike exists 
among the lace-makers of France; seventy or 
eighty manufactories are closed. The Presi- 
dent has nominated for the Spanish mission E. 
Bard Grubb, of New Jersey; for the Brazilian 
mission Edwin H. Conger, of Iowa.——The Na- 
tional Prison Congress is in session at Cincinnati. 
We shall give a report of its proceedings next week. 
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he rebel forces in Morocco have been defeated 
by the Sultan’s troops.——-A “Corn Palace was 
opened with interesting ceremonies in Sioux City 
last week. John Jay, ex-Minister to Austria, the 
noted financier and writer on economic and histor- 
ical topics, was severely injured by being knocked 
down by a cab recklessly driven, last week. The 
site now designed for the World’s Fair at Chicago 
includes more of the lake front than at first pro- 
posed, and has been accepted by the National 
World’s Fair Commission. The trial of Dillon 
and O'Brien in Tipperary, Ireland, has begun, but 
proceeds very slowly. On Thursday a conflict took 
place between the sympathizers of the Nationalists 
who were being arraigned and the police, in which 
the latter used their clubs brutally. Even John 
Morley, who is studying the Irish question by per- 
sonal observation, very narrowly escaped a club- 
bing. 


THE CITY AN OPPORTUNITY. 


028 the lifetime of men now living, Canal 
Street in New York City was the northern 
boundary of its denser population, and Union Square 
lay out in the open fields. This is a typical fact. 
At the beginning of this century only one-twenty- 
fifth of the population of the United States lived in 
cities of over eight thousand inhabitants; to-day 
one-quarter of the population of the United States 
live in such cities. The proportion is probably 
greater, certainly not less, in Europe. New 
York, if the cities of Brooklyn and Jersey City 
be included, is at least quite as large as ancient 
Rome, Paris is larger, and London is more than 
twice as large. Glasgow has grown in the last 
quarter of a century faster than Chicago. London 
is growing more rapidly than New York. Three 
hundred and fifty people more lie down to their 
rest every night in London than wake up in the 
morning. It was two centuries growing from half 
a million to a little less than two million; in half a 
century it has grown from two million to five mill- 
ion and a half. Berlin, in thirty years, has grown 
from one - third of a million to a million and a third. 
In Brussels, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
the same facts confront the social statistician. It 
is only in dead countries that cities do not grow. 
How are we to regard this characteristic aggre- 
gation of men in great cities? Is it a hindrance to 
the growth of the kingdom of God; a tendency, 
therefore, to be resisted? Or is it a providential 
movement for the better development of the race, 
its enlarged education, its richer life? We have no 
doubt what is the answer to these questions. De- 
spite great evils that make the modern city seem 
like a menace to civilization, the city offers greater 
advantages than disadvantages to piety, truth, 
purity, and goodness; if the balance is struck, we 
shall put down a large balance to the credit side. 
Seatter the whole population of New York City, 
not including Brooklyn and Jersey City, into the 
country, in the average proportions to the square 
mile which the population of the whole country, 
city and rural, would call for, and it would fill all 
New England, and leave a city of one hundred and 
thirty thousand outside the boundary. The minis- 
ter of the Gospel can carry in a single day the 
message to more people in New York City than he 
can carry in two weeks’ time to that same people 
scattered over the broad prairies of the West. In 
our home missionary conventions we hear eloquent 
descriptions of the geographical magnificence of 
this country—* the broad prairies of Dakota “the 
imperial domain of Texas! But the Church is 
not set to convert fields and prairies, but to convert 
men andwomen. And in our great cities men and 
women are brought to our doors. We cling to the 
same strap in our street-cars with men who have 
never read the New Testament. They are our 
next door neighbors, are employed in our factories, 
are working in our shops, are cooking in our 
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kitchens. We have not to go across seas and 
snowy mountains to find people to whom the Gos- 
pel would be good news. To know that God is 
love would be the greatest piece of news that ever 
reached the brains and filtered into the hearts of 
myriads of men and women in our great centers of 

These city populations are, too, a fermenting popu- 
lation, intellectual, eager, ready for infidelity, ready 
for Christianity, ready for any and every word. 
Christianity has always found its best nesting places 
in great cities. Primitive Christianity conquered 
first the cities of the Roman Empire. The great 
letters of Paul were written to city churches. The 
seven Epistles to the seven Churches of Asia were 
written to city churches. In the ancient cities allegi- 
ance was first won to the cross of Christ. The Pa- 
gans were pagant, people that lived in villages; the 
Heathen were the heath-dwellers, people that lived 
in the country ; the Christians were the residents 
of the cities. In Germany the cities kindled at 
the touch of Luther; in the Netherlands the cities 
supplied the means to fight the Duke of Alva; in 
England the cities answered to the Franciscan 
Friars’ preaching, and prepared the way first for 
the Protestant Reformation, then for the Revolu- 
tion; and to-day in the cities of France McAll’s 
mission gathers its converts to a Protestant and 
progressive Christianity. 

The moral and social propinquity of people is 
greater in the cities. We are nearer each other 
morally as well as physically. Great gulfs separate 
the classes in our cities, but there is many a bridge 
across these gulfs. We read the same newspapers, 
our children go to the same schools, we meet at the 
same polls. In the great cities the leaven is inter- 
mixed with the dough. We do not like it. The 
leaven would prefer to be in a little place by itself. 
We do not wish to live in the same house; nor 
always to go to the same church ; nor to send our 
children to the same school. But despite us the 
kneader is at work kneading, and the leaven is 
intermixed with the dough whether we will or not. 

The moral influences in the city, too, are greater 
than in the country. There are fewer churches to 
the population, but the churches are better equipped 
for their work. With their missions, Sunday- 
schools, corps of pastors and teachers, boys’ guilds 
and girls’ guilds, workingmen’s clubs and working 
girls’ clubs, each great city church is doing more 
work for Christ than a dozen village churches. 
While to these direct, deliberate, purposeful endeav- 
ors through the church, the mission, the Sunday- 
school, must be added that large, incidental, and 
indirect influence which comes through the school 
and the newspaper. 

Even the concentration of evil in our great cities 
is an advantage. It is not an advantage to have 
one liquor saloon to every two hundred of the 
population ; but if we are to have one liquor saloon 
to every two hundred of the population, it is better 
to have them all on one block where we can see 
them. Political corruption in the city is not more 
corrupt than in the country ; nor is licentiousness 
more licentious; nor is the average barroom worse. 
The evils are more apparent bat not greater. 
If, when Hercules was fighting that hydra-headed 
monster, he could have had all heads in one, he 
would have won the battle more quickly. If the 
farmer could get all the Canada thistles in one 
corner of his field, he would be grateful. If the 
devil is stronger than God, concentration is to be 
dreaded. But if God and his Church are stronger 
than the devil and his church, the more the church 
of the devil is concentrated the better. When the 
devil whose name was legion was in one man, 
Christ cast him out ; when he had diffused himself 
through two thousand swine, the swine perished 
miserably. 

We are not, then, to look upon the aggregation 
of men in great cities with dismay. We are to 
look at it as a part of the providential plan for 
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the building up of the kingdom of God. And in 
courage, hope, and thankfulness we are to seize the 
opportunity and fulfill the mission which God gives 
us. This mission is not merely to exercise a con- 
servative influence, guarding against animalism and 
anarchism ; it is not merely to gather by missionary 
service and Sabbath-schools some single individuals 
out of a corrupt world. It is to transform the 
cities of America into cities of God. It is to realize 
the dream of the Hebrew poet: Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, O city of God!” It is to hasten 
the time when every American city will be God’s 
city. 


THREE DISAGREEING WITNESSES. 


HE “ Congregationalist”’ and the Advance 
may probably be accepted as the two chief semi- 
official organs of the Congregational denomination, a 
denomination which, in the nature of the case, can 
have no organs absolutely official. The “Congre- 
gationalist has undoubtedly much the larger con- 
stituency, and is much more truly a representative 
of the National sentiment. The “Advance” is 
more distinctively a local organ. The contrasted 
views of these two journals respecting the American 
Board are therefore of significance to one who is 
interested in tracing the trend of public sentiment. 
The “ Advance opposes any concession at Min- 
neapolis to those who have been dissatisfied with 
the past administration of the Board. It regards 
them as disturbers of the public peace, and com- 
pares them to the Southern secessionists. It recites 
the action taken at Des Moines and Springfield, and 
urges the conservatives to insist upon maintaining 
in the future the policy and methods which have 
been pursued in the past, and it implies that the 
critics of the Board are giving their support to a 
new Unitarian and Universalist defection. 

The“ Congregationalist ’’ commences its article 
with the declaration that it is unwise, as it would 
be useless, to deny that the condition in which the 
American Board approaches its eighty-first an- 
nual meeting is one to awaken solicitude.” It disap- 
proves any present change in the organization of the 
Board, any action which would “ make the Board the 
propagator of what is called advanced theology,” any 
resubmission of the proposition of Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins to refer the question of doctrinal fitness of candi- 
dates to ordaining councils, a proposition negatived 
by the Board at Springfield, and it disapproves 
the appointment of any other Home Secretary in 
place of Dr. Alden. It proposes, however, some 
definite modifications in administration ; specifically, 
a rotation in office in the Prudential Committee, 
retiring two members every year, who shall not be 
eligible to re-election until the next annual meet- 
ing; retiring all members after they have reached 
their seventieth year; a change in the function of 
the secretaries by the creation of a new secretary- 
ship “devoted especially to the home work, the 
superintendence of the raising of mission funds, 
and the promotion of a missionary spirit and 
knowledge in the churches, dividing the whole for- 
eign field between the three missionary secretaries, 
and leaving to each secretary the duty of recom- 
mending to the Prudential Committee all candi- 
dates for missionary service in those missions which 
are under his immediate supervision, oversight, and 
control ;” and throwing open to corporate members, 
except in special cases where secrecy is desirable, 
all meetings of the Prudential Committee, and to 
corporate members and the friends of candidates 
those meetings in which candidates for missionary 
service are undergoing examination. 

To make this report of public sentiment in the 
Congregational churches complete, we should per- 
haps add a reference to an extraordinary editorial 
in the “ Independent,” which maintains that the 
committee of nine is not authorized to consider or 
recommend any changes in the principles of ad- 
ministration, but only to consider and report upon 
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“ questions of executive detail,” and which seriously 
declares that the Board “has enjoyed a year of 
peace and apparent harmony,” and that “ we had 
supposed that all reasonable men were entirely sat- 
isfied with the way in which the affairs of the 
Board have been conducted since the meeting in 
New York.” The “Independent” has a short 
memory. It forgets that itself published, last win- 
ter, the letter of Dr. Storrs, the President of the 
Board, expressing his want of satisfaction with the 
way in which the affairs of the Board were con- 
ducted in the Covell case. 


From this abstract of the way in which the 


case looks to different observers, our readers can 
form their own judgment as to the probable re- 
sult of the Minneapolis meeting. They pretty 
clearly indicate that the division of sentiment in 
the American Board is by no means at an 
end, and that the question which was not set- 
tled either at Des Moines or at Springfield is 
still unsettled ; but whether it will be settled at 
Minneapolis, or rather what steps toward its set- 
tlement are likely to be taken there, is left, so far 
as these expressions of opinion are indications of 
public sentiment, as very uncertain. 


END OF THE ERA OF REPRESSION IN 
GERMANY. 
HE special imperial law against Social Demo- 
crats in Germany will expire this month. It was 
passed twelve years ago, for the purpose of giving 
the German Government all means of killing So- 
cial Democratic propaganda. It has been admin- 
istered since then with unremitting and pitiless 
severity. Not a power that it conferred has lain 
dormant. Not an official instrument of its execu- 
tion has been left idle. Its history is, therefore, 
the record of the supreme effort of the strongest 
modern State and the mightiest modern statesman 
to stop short the progress of Soeialistie agitation. 

In 1871 Prince Bismarck began his campaign 
at home and abroad against the Social Democratic 
movement. In 1876 he pleaded before the Reichs. 
tag for specially severe legislation against the 
Social Democrats, but the deputies refused to 
grant it. On May 11, 1878, Hodel, a harebrained 
tinker, of some pretensions to belief in Socialistic 
ideas, fired at the Emperor. Within forty-eight 
hours Bismarck had before the German Parliament 
the measure for the suppression of Socialistic agita- 
tion. The measure was rejected by a vote of 251 to 57. 
On June 2, Dr. Karl Nobiling shot the Emperor 
“under the Linden.” The Reichstag was at once dis- 
solved, and a general election was held. The Govern- 
ment went into the canvass with the campaign cry, 
“ Down with the Social Democrats!” and, with the 
impetus of the reaction against advanced ideas, it 
came out with a Parliament that passed the present 
law by a vote of 221 to 149. „ fear the Social 
Democracy more under this law than without it,“ 
was the significant comment of Eugene Richter, 
the Progressist leader, at the time of its passage. 
“It can be made neither better nor worse,” de- 
clared Liebknecht. 

The law prohibited all associations of Socialistic 
Democratic tendencies. It restricted the right of 
assembly, forbade all Social Democratic publica- 
tions, and made the collection of money in aid of 
Social Democratic movements a penal offense. It 
also provided for the proclaiming of a minor state 
of siege in all cities threatened with unusually ac- 
tive Social Democratic agitation. In a city thus 
safeguarded, meetings, social or otherwise, might 
not be held without special permission from the 
police. Printed matter might not be sold publicly 
without license, and any person regarded by the 
authorities as dangerous to the public peace might 
be banished. All these and multitudinous other 
provisions of the law were enforced by means of 
extraordinary fines, imprisonment, and confiscation 


of property, The law was passed originally with a 
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time-limit of three years, and was renewed periodi- 
cally. 

From the Bismarckian point of view, the adminis. 
tration of the repressive law has been ideal. Its every 
clause has been kept in operation with mechanical ex- 
actness and pitilessness. German subjects have been 
imprisoned, fined, banished, right and left. Three 
hundred and fifty workingmen’s societies have been 
prohibited and dissolved ; 235 periodicals have been 
suppressed ; more than 1,000 pamphlets and books 
have been forbidden, and confiscated whenever 
found in circulation ; 900 men were banished from 
their homes ; scores of others were thrown into jail 
for periods aggregating, between 1878 and now, 


900 years. All variations from the letter of the, 


law were on the side of greater rigor. In Hamburg 
a Social Democrat lay four years and ten months 
in prison awaiting the conclusion of his trial, and 


was then sentenced to two years and one month 


more. Another, after three years of delay, was 
condemned to nine years of incarceration. Six men 
were confined for three years each before being 
tried, and were then discharged. Another, on 
whom the sentence of banishment had been passed, 
was carried from his house on his death-bed and was 
sent by the police to a near-by city. These and adozen 
other similar cases occurred in Hamburg. They were 
duplicated repeatedly in Leipsic, Berlin, and other 
cities in the iron grip of the minor state of siege. 
The severity of the police at meetings suspected of 
Social Democratic tendencies often rose to the point 
of ludicrousness. “ Not long ago, said Herr Singer 
in the Reichstag last winter, “the police dissolved 
a meeting because a speaker quoted from Ulrich 
von Hutten. They broke up another because the 
speaker cited from Heine. At another time the 
speaker said; ‘Gentlemen, only remember that we 
all come naked into the world’—and the meeting 
was officially dispersed. I recently opened a meet- 
ing with the words, ‘Gentlemen, you understand,’ 
and then the police broke it up.“ 

“And what have you accomplished with this 


law?“ asked Wilhelm Liebknecht of the deputies 


during the same debate. “Have you conquered 
us? No. We stand here victors despite an 
eleven-year enforcement of this law.” At the 
beginning of Prince Bismarck’s agitation against 
the Social Democrats, their total vote was but 
124,000. In 1878 it was 437,000; in 1884, 550, 
000; in 1887, 763,000 ; and in the last parliament- 
ary election, 1,427,000. This marvelous growth 
of the Social Democratic party was greatest in 
cities like Hamburg, Leipsic, and Berlin, groaning 
under the tyranny of the minor state of siege, and 
least in small towns where the iron grip of the iron 
law and its iron maker were less perceptible. The 
law itself had become unexpectedly a help rather 
than a hindrance to the Socialistic agitators. It 
had spread a halo of martyrdom around the har- 
assed and abused leaders. It had inspired the rank 
and file of German workingmen with such a hatred 
of the oppression under which they were living, and 
such a distrust of the Chancellor, that only the 
cries, “ Down with the special law!“ Down with 
Bismarck!“ were necessary to rally all around the 
red flag. In every political campaign since 1878 
the Social Democrats went to the polls with only 
these two cries. It mattered not that their leaders 
made no positive propositions for the betterment of 
their condition, that Lassalle and his productive 
associations were forgotten, that the Government 
brought forth its workingmen’s insurance laws. 
Liebknecht and Bebel told the workingmen the re- 
form measures were only attempts to wheedle them 
into good nature, and described the oppressive 
special law as an index of the Government's real 
intentions. Thus for twelve years, without a sin- 
gle strenuous effort to help the German working- 
men, without a fragment of a positive programme, 
without one noteworthy parliamentary proposition 
of social reform, the Social Democratic leaders have 


found a perennial political issue, on which all their 
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followers were united beyond a chance of dissen- 


sion. 

With the expiration of the law all this will be dif- 
ferent. Signs of the approaching change are already 
perceptible at every turn. Bebel and Liebknecht 
have been reviled with acrimony that recalls the 
critical days just after Lassalle’s death. They have 
been charged with corruption by their political col- 
leagues, and have been denounced as possibilists by a 
young Social Democratic contingent that has grown 
up recently in the gall and bitterness of the repress- 
ive laws. In a monster mass-meeting in Berlin, on 
August 25, Bebel spoke for two hours in his own 
defense, and, by mustering to his aid all his long 
record of devoted service to the party, won a victory 
over the malcontents, and secured a resolution of 
confidence for the present leaders. The victory 
was hard won, however. Already the German 
press prophesies the eventual division of Social 
Democracy on the issues which the expiration of 
the special law will force upon it, and a general 
party anarchy in place of the iron discipline that 
the Bismarckian legislation rendered possible. 


LAICUS ABROAD. 


IV.—JENNIE’S JOURNAL. 
[Edited and Annotated by John Laicus. ] 
f THOUGHT,” said Jennie, when I read over to her 
my last letter“ I thought you were going to tell 
your readers how to visit the Lake District.” 

“You began to tell them,” said the Collegian, “and 
then switched off on to inns, and so, by a natural transi- 
tion from the corporeal to the spiritual, on to churches, 
and left your readers in blissful ignorance of the main 
topic.” 

"This is a very true and a very just criticism. But 
how can I describe the Lake District, or our tour of it, 
which I flattter myself was pretty wisely planned to 
give us a comprehensive view of lake and mountain, 
with little fatigue and no great expense? I say dis- 
tinetly flatter myself, for flattery is undue praise, and 
no praise is due me for this plan, though I am sup- 
posed to be the captain of this party in the Lake Dis- 
trict. The plan was that of our genial host of the 
Rothay Inn, Mr. Joseph Cowperthwaite. Bat,‘recollect- 
ing that Wordsworth and De Quincey and Hawthorne, 
besides innumerable writers of lesser note, have all 
written descriptions of the Lake District, I have no 
idea of trying my hand in a vain competition in pen- 
and-ink description. And yet I would like to tell the 
readers of The Christian Union how to see what we 
have seen. A happy thought—lI will steal Jennie’s 
journal! And since, as soon as we get back to the 
United States, Jennie will straightway plunge into 
the arduous duties of bousekeeping and fall prepara- 
tion of the young folks for school and what not, she 
will have no time to read back numbers of The Cbris- 
tian Union, and if its readers will be kind enough to 
say nothing to her on the subject, she will be no wiser 
for my surreptitious copying. It is not copyrighted ; 
and it is well settled in American morals that it is right 
to steal uncopyrighted writings. 

JENNIE’S JOURNAL. 

JuLy 27.—John wants very much to see Wast Water, 
and is determined that I shall see it too. It is quite inac- 
cessible, I believe, except to pedestrians, unless one 
were to go way around the mountain by rail and enter 
the District from the western or seashore side ; and 
that is quite out of the question. But it seems to me 
that John has done nothing but study guide-books and 
interview travelers on the subject of Wast Water 
since we have been here, and to-night he has come with 
his plans all made. He has hired a carriage for a 
three days’ drive, and I am to pack the bag with what is 
absolutely necessary for existence, he says, for three 
days and no more. I should have been quite content 
to stay here while he and W. walked across the mount- 
ains ; but still [ should be glad to see Wast Water, 
and of course I am glad John wants me to go with him. 
We are to drive across the mountains to Wast Water ; 
then John and W. are to go across two wild passes where 
no carriage can go, and John wants me to go with them 
on a pony while the carriage drives around and meets 
us at Buttermere ; he says I can go around in the car- 
riage if I prefer; and I think it is absurd for me to 
ride horseback down those mountains, but John always 
has his way [Whew !—J. L.], and no doubt I shall do it. 
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JuLy 28.— Our first day has been a great success, 
We took what they call in this country a very early 
breakfast—eight o’clock !—and started at nine. It 
seemed as though all the hotel was there to see us off ; 
from Boots up to Mr. Cowperthwaite and our table 
companions, Mr. and Mrs. H., they all gathered at the 
door. What an ovation it was! I suppose it was be- 
cause we are Americans. 

[I don’t. Jennie is the humanest creature I know. 
She is personally interested in every human creature 
from Boots up to Mine Host and our table guests, and 
so every human creature is personally interested in her» 
and by virtue thereof is her companion.—J.L. } 

We have a covered phaeton, with two strong horses, 
W. sat with the driver, John with me. Our bag was 
strapped in the little seat before us. The driver has 
proved himself both guide and coachman. He knows 
every valley, every stream, and every mountain peak. 
But he is not so successful in giving information about 
flowers. I have tried him with half a dozen to-day, 
and his answer is always, I don’t just remember the 
name, ma’am.” 

[I sympathize with William. What is the use of 
burdening your memory with the names of all the flow- 
ers you meet? They are never hurt if you do not call 
them by name ; and they look as pretty with one title 
as with another. Why not have one name for all flow- 
ers—“ Anonymous” ?—J. L.] 

We have driven about thirty miles, and were four 
hours going the first fifteen miles, which furnishes a 
hint of the hills we crossed. The road was formerly 
the highway between the sea-coast and the interior ; 
but to-day we have not passed a carriage nor even a 
horseman. The only vehicle we have met was a farm- 
er’s cart in one of the valleys. First we rode, or rather 
I did, for our driver and the gentlemen walked over 
the hills, over a spur of Loughrigg Fell aud down into 
the Little Langdale ; then over Wry Nose Pass, a steep 
climb about 1,600 feet in height, with rugged mountains 
all about us ; then down into the valley of the Cockley 
Beck, the head-waters of the famous Dadden River ; 
this Cockley Beck is a pretty but almost wholly uncul- 
tivated vale, hemmed in between grass-covered but 
precipitous hills ; then up and over Hard Knott Pass, 
another climb of sixteen or eighteen hundred feet, in a 
zigzag road like a pair of stairs, up an ascent which 
would have been a steep clamber for a pedestrian if 
taken in a straight line ; then down on the other side, 
where there was less breadth of way between the rocky 
sides for zigzags, and where in consequence I thought 
it prudent to walk. 

[De Quincey gives account of the reckless driving of 
the Westmoreland lasses, who, he says, put their horses 
at a gallop down the steepest hillsides. Either customs 
have changed or Westmoreland lads are more cautious. 
Nothing could exceed the care of our William in mak- 
ing these descents. And it was at his suggestion that 
we all walked down Hard Knott Pass.—J. L.] 

This brought us into the beautiful valley of Eskdale, 
or Eskthwaite, where we lunched at the queerest and 
quaintest of all little inns—Mason’s Arms. This after- 
noon our ride through the valley, and over what might 
be called hills had it not been for the experience of 
the morning, gave us a magnificent panorama, in which 
mountain, valley, and sea were intermingled with a 
charming foreground of English farmhouses, and oc- 
casional country seats, and green hedgerows, and vine- 
covered walls, and abounding flowers. And the heather; 
oh! the heather. Why can I not make it grow on the 
rocks of our own Highland home ? 

[ I judiciously omit the descriptive catalogue of the 
English wild-flowers.—J. L.] 

About five o’clock we entered the narrow valley of 
Wast Water just as I would like to have entered it ; 
the dark clouds rolling up over the western hills from 
the sea, and roofing in the narrow valley, which fur- 
nishes barely room for a carriage track on one side of 
the lake, and not room enough for even a pony track 
on the other side. John says Doré might have taken 


it as the model for one of his illustrations of Dante. 


But the clouds gave only a little dash of rain, and then 
the sun broke through and we had the glory of sun and 
shadow on the before almost awful grandeur of the 
darkened valley. To-night we are at Wast Dale Head 
Inn, a resort of mountain climbers. To-morrow John 
and W. go over the mountain. Shall I go with them, 
or round the mountain by carriage? John says, “ Do 
as you like, my dear.” But I know he wants me to go 
over the mountain with him. 

JuLyY 29.—Of course I did what I knew John wanted 
me to do, though he wouldn't say so. Ia the morning 
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I mounted the pony—pony, indeed! he was a regular 
eart-horse. And what a figure I cut I can’t imagine 
and no one else either. But there was nobody but John 
and W. and the guide to see the figure, and Iam glad 
I let John have his way. 

[For onee!—J. L.] 

For John is right. No one has really seen the Lake 
District who has not gone over at least one of the passes 
which are inaccessible to carriages. We began a steep 
ascent almost immediately after leaving the inn ; 
climbed for an hour up the side of the Pillar, and crossed 
it by the Black Sail Pass eighteen hundred feet above 
the sea, sixteen hundred feet above the valley. From 
the top what a view! off on Great Gable, and Green 
Gable, and Yewbarrow, and the Pillar itself, and Scafell 
and Scafell Pike cloud-capped, with Haystacks and 
Honister Crag across the intervening valley, and over 
a gap in the mountains Robinson, a magnificent pile of 
rock glowing in the glory of the sun, which shone 
through a window in the clouds full upon it. And at 
our feet, almost perpendicularly under us, was the head 
of the Ennerdale Valley, into which we must descend 
down a hill nearly as steep as the roof of a house, and 
across which we must go to reach the second climb up 
Searf Gap Pass, and so into the valley of Buttermere, 
where the carriage was to meet us. That climb was 
easier, and the view from it more beautiful possibly, but 
not so grand. We have been between four and five hours 
coming the nine miles, have had our lunch, and now 
John has gone out for a walk to a point a mile and a 
half from our hotel, where he expects to get a view of 
Derwentwater and Skiddaw, and perhaps Keswick on 
the shore of one and under the shadow of the other ; and 
W. has gone to see whether we can visit Scale Force, 
said to be the finest waterfall in the District, to-morrow 
morning before we start for home. But I have done 
enough for one day. 

[Bat she was all the better for it ; and not so tired 
as she would have been if she had taken the all- 
day thirty-six mile drive, with our driver for her only 
companion. And as to her “figure,” I never saw her 
look so well as she did on that cart-horse, with her 
blue cap and blue skirt and white jacket. If I had 
never fallen in love with her before, I should have 
done so on the spot. I think I have got a Kodak pict- 
ure of that figure.”—J. L.] 

JuLY 30.—We drove home yesterday in a pouring 
rain which veiled all the mountains. But I was really 
tired with seeing, and did not mind resting my eyes and 
brain. We came through Honister Pass, which I can 
well believe to be the grandest carriage pass in the 
District ; through the Borrowdale Valley; by the 
famous Bowder Stone, but it was raining so hard that 
we contented ourselves with a view of it from the car- 
riage—it is a great bowlder, as big as a good-sized 
house, which has in some past age rolled down 
the mountain and rests delicately poised on what is 
almost a knife edge ; visited the Falls of Lodore which 
Southey has made famous; 

[ With his 

Tinkling, jingling, 
Rumbling, fumbling, 
Hobbling, wobbling, 


Ambling, shambling, bli 
verses.—J. L.] * 


rode along the shore of Derwent water — not as grand as 
Wast Water, nor as picturesque as Windermere, nor as 
pretty as Grasmere, but then I have seen it only in 
the rain; spent two hours at Keswiek; visited and 
shopped at the peneil factory and the photographers 
stores ; stopped five minutes to investigate the Druidi- 
eal Cirele ; and drove home by the Vale of St. John’s. 
John says that in this trip we have bad near views of 
every lake of importance in the District except Ulls- 
water, and every peak of importance except High 
Street ; and these we had previously taken in our trip 
to Ullswater over the Kirkstone Pass: Another day 
would have enabled us to take in that section of the 
Lake District also, if we had cared to do it, in which 
ease we should have nearly completed the circuit of 
the whole Lake District. And we have also crossed 
two of the finest mountain passes not accessible by car- 
riages. I wonder that the trip is not arranged for and 
advertised. I believe I shall suggest it to Mr. Cow- 
perthwaite. 

Here for the present endeth Jennie’s journal, as 
edited, revised, and annotated by her husband. And 
here ends, too, our experience of the Lake District. 
After one day of rest we start to-morrow for a fort- 
night in Devon and perhaps Cornwall. 


Yours, ete., LAlcus. 
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THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


te eminent German economist Roscher says 
that revolutionary changes are imminent when 
certain conditions obtain, one of which is the “ well- 
defined confrontation of social classes.” This 
phrase is borne in on one’s mind just now with a 
peculiar degree of force. For far away in Austra- 
lia is waging the most significant conflict between 
labor and capital that the century perhaps has 
known, and the British workingmen are sending 
over large sums to aid the cause of labor under the 
Southern Cross. In London this week there sat 
a conference of shipowners which resolved to form 
a great union of shipowners throughout the British 
Empire, with a capital of £100,000,000, to resist and 
destroy the labor unions; and to this conference 
messages were sent from the capitalists of Australia 
declaring that all were engaged in a common fight 
against the pretensions of organized labor. The very 
next day the leading Tory evening paper in London 
recommends English capitalists to employ “ Pinker- 
ton men to shoot down the working class strikers. 
To which John Burns retorts that any Pinkerton ” 
man who dares to appear in London with a rifle in 
his hand will be scalped. And during the same 
week have been held in Liverpool two of the most 
important labor conferences of the century. One 
was the secret conference of dock laborers’ del- 
egates, to which the press was not admitted ; and 
the other was the Trade-Union Congress. 

Now, Socialists have often been absurdly charged 
with “setting class against class,” to which they 
very properly reply that they already find class set 
against class, and that what they do is to call 
attention to the fact. They do not make the class 
struggle, for no body of men can “make” it. It 
is made by the economic conditions. When one 
body of men own the means whereby all must live, 
and when the great mass is compelled to work for 
them or starve, there must be a class struggle; and 
the sooner, surely, that comfortable people recognize 
that fact the better. Any way, the struggle is passing 
into a very acute phase. Massed capital, on the one 
hand, is, as Socialists predicted it must and would 
do, arming itself against organized labor; and the 
labor unions, on their side, are extended and 
strengthened every hour. The conflict is no longer 
national ; it is becoming world-wide. Only a few 
days ago the English dock laborers, by refusing to 
unload Danish ships, compelled the Danish owners 
to recognize the Danish unions and comply with 
their demands. British and Australian capitalists 
join hands to resist British and Australian workmen. 
To cry, “ Peace! peace! is idle folly ; it is a case 
of open war. 

Now, I think the importance of the Liverpool 
meeting of the Trade-Union Cungress lies in the 
fact that it hints to us the way, and the only way, 
out of the dilemma; the peaceful solution of the 
great problem of war between capitalist and work- 
man. And the way out suggested by the Trade- 
Union Congress lies in the wise, gradual, peaceful 
adoption of large measures of State Socialism. 

Broadly speaking, there are three ways in which 
we may approach the labor question. In the first 
place, we may say, with Mr. Andrew Carnegie, that 
there is no labor problem, and that consequently 
millions of men all over the world are fighting 
about nothing at all. In which event the proper 
receptacle for the human race would be a gigantic 
lunatic asylum. 

In the second place, we may take the line adopted 
by that clear-headed, cynical English peer, Lord 
Derby, in his speech at Bury the otherday. Lord 
Derby said there was and must be a conflict between 
capitalist and workman, arising out of the eco- 
nomie conditions of the industrial system. But, 
said Lord Derby, the State must in no case inter- 
fere in this quarrel. It must keep a ring fence 
round the combatants, and leave them to fight it 
out. This seems very simple, and, to some per- 
sons, very sagacious. It is the conflict of species 
and primeval races carried into politics, and it 
commends itself to those superficial scientific people 
who think that all questions of society are to be 
determined by the methods and notions of mere 
physical science. But what does it mean? If the 
capitalist triumphs, labor is absolutely crushed, 
and all the gains resulting from combination and 
from labor legislation are renounced. By the ad- 
mission of every economist of repute, the wages of 
the average laborer cannot rise above a mere sub- 
sistence level unless you cancel the laissez faire 
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doctrine which Lord Derby teaches; and hence 
any hope for the general improvement of the work- 
ing class would, as Professor Cairnes (“ Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy ”) admits, be 
chimerical. But supposing the workmen triumph. 
Does any one believe that Lord Derby and his class 
would submit to the domination and confiscation of 
their rents by the masses of unskilled labor without 
attempting to resist? And if he and his class 
should resist, they can do so only by using the 
forces of the de facto State; otherwise they are help- 
less. And I take it that few rational Socialists 
would, in the present ethical and intellectual state 
of the toiling masses, care to see the whole social 
fabric controlled absolutely by them, as would be 
the case in the event of the immediate absolute 
triumph of labor over capital. And, still further, 
if neither side won, we should have to look forward 
to centuries of perpetual struggle, in which inda ny 
would be so dislocated, invention so discouraged, 
the constant class friction so terrific, that the human 
race might not improbably drift back into barba- 
rism. 

Bat, happily, there is a third view, which is gain- 
ing ground more rapidly in England than the most 
sanguine of us could have anticipated a few years 
ago; and that is the view of what (although I care 
little for mere names) I term rational Socialism. 

The Liverpool congress just concluded is by far 
the most important trade-union assembly ever held 
in England. For the first time the “ new union- 
ism” represented by John Burns and Tom Mann 
was fully in evidence. It came into conflict with 
what is known as the “old gang,” and at the very 
first shock of battle it won a signal victory and car- 
ried a majority of delegates on its side. The so- 
called “old gang” comprises the conservative and 
official wing of the trade-unions: men who fought 
very vigorous fights a generation ago, but who have 
in recent years rested on their oars, enjoyed their 
comfortable secretarial salaries, dined with rich 
men more often than is desirable, and turned a deaf 
ear to the helpless cry of the vast masses of unskilled 
and unorganized labor. These men are untouched 
by the new spirit. Many of them are very able, 
and most of them quite honest ; but with all of them 
the old-fashioned trade-unionism seemed to mark 
finality, and they fought over again the old battles, 
ignored the new, and were beaten all along the line. 

It is the discussion on the eight-hours question 
which illustrates the point I am endeavoring to 
make, and on which, therefore, I will dwell. 
Roughly speaking, it was a contest in the Congress 
between State Socialism and so-called “ voluntary ” 
effort (an absurd misnomer, as I shall point out) ; 
and State Socialism won. The “old gang” were 
unanimous against an eight hours legal working 
day; the new men were unanimous on the other 
side. Both sides, with three or four exceptions 
representing that “aristocracy of labor the cotton 


industry of Lancashire, professed to favor an eight- 


hours working day: the question was how they 
should get it. 

It is curious to find workingmen agreeing with 
one of the richest peers in England; and yet the 


opponents of the legal day were substantially in 


agreement with Lord Derby. Whatever they may 
have intended to say, their arguments pointed in 
the same direction as his: let the State leave capi- 
talist and workman alone to fight the question out. 
The great argument adduced was that an eight- 
hours day would mean reduction in wages or rise 
in prices, and that so workmen would be no better 
off. But this argament obviously applies whether 
the eight-hours day is secured by legal or so- 
called voluntary means, and is therefore no argu- 
ment at all. I observed two curious fallacies run- 
ning through all the speeches of the “old gang,” 
as they run through all the arguments of the ordi- 
nary English opponents of Socialism. 

On the one hand, the State was spoken of as 
though it were a distinct entity apart from the 
people, whereas the State is, as Burke declared, 
the whole people in their corporate or collective 
capacity; and Parliament is simply the organ of 
this State, and its members the people’s servants. 
Anti-Socialists complained that these servants do 
not serve the people well; but that is the people's 
fault, surely, even more than the servants’. They 
said that a body of landlords and capitalists could 
not, or would not, legislate in the real interests of 
labor. Well, even such a body will, if it is com- 
pelled; but if it does not, the obvious question 
arises, Why do the people not elect a body that 
will? They say they cannot under present con- 
ditions. Why, then, do they not change the con- 
ditions? That is in their power. The State is 
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simply the people, Parliament their organ. If Par- 
liament cannot or will not do the people’s will, the 
objection lies much further than against Socialism ; 
it lies against democracy also. In which case let 
us give up the farce of representative government 
altogether. Such is the first curious fallacy of 
those who object to eight hours by law. 

The second fallacy is that the State “ coerces,”’ 
while restriction of hours by trade-union action is 
“voluntary” and “free.” Can there be greater 
nonsense? What of the minority of the union that 
wishes to work nine or ten hours after the major- 
ity has decided for eight? Is that minority to be 
allowed to have its way? If so, the eight-hours 
day goes by the board. If not, then the minority 
is coerced by the majority; and it matters little to 
the individual worker whether he is tied down to 
an eight-hours shift by his comrades’ decree or by 
public law. The effect on him is just the same ; 
the one method is no more voluntary than the 
other. As a matter of fact, talk about “ voluntary 
action is absurd. Regulation of our huge indus- 
trial m there must be; and the question is 
whether it shall be regulation by capitalists in their 
interests, or by workers in their interests, or by the 
community in the interests of all? The last is the 
Socialist answer tothe problem, and it is the one 
which the Congress adopted. 

It was pointed out by the advocates of the legal 
day of eight hours that, as a matter of fact, in Eng- 
land the trade unions cannot secure this. Many 
of them have been trying for it; and, except in 
the case of a few peculiar industries like gas-stok- 
ing, which is a pure monopoly, they have signally 
failed. So long as ill-paid surplus labor is abun- 
dant, it can always be utilized by capitalists to de- 
feat workmen on strike for shorter hours. It was 
further shown that an eight-hours day could only 
be secured by trade-union action after gigantic 
strikes in which, if the workers were beaten, their 
unions would be annihilated; while even if they 
were victorious, the victory would be scarcely worth 
the enormous cost. As for the fall in wages, that, 
as I have said, applies either to State or so-called 
voluntary action, and is an argument against any 
reduction in hours. But as a matter of positive 
fact, the reduction of the hours of labor already 
effected in England have invariably been accom- 
panied by rise in wages, by increased production 
and increased consumption ; and to-day the English 
working classes, whose hours of labor are, generally 
speaking, the shortest in Europe, are also better 
off, generally speaking, than the working classes of 
any European country. 

The bogy of foreign competition was trotted out 
by these conservative trade-unionists, just as it was 
trotted out fifty years ago by Sir Robert Peel 
and John Brignt against the factory legislation 
of Lord Shaftesbary. To this argument it was 
replied that the working classes all over Europe 
were simultaneously demanding shorter hours: 
that the German Emperor had admitted the force 
of the demand ; that measures for accomplishing 
this object were at this moment before the French 
Chambers. 

Altogether, the champions of the “ new unionism ” 
had the best of the argument. Facts and figures, 
reason and evidence, were on their side ; and though 
it was their first appearance ona large scale at the 
Congress, they carried that Congress with them by 
a substantial majority. It is a revolution in Eng- 
lish trade-unionism, which may now be said to be 
committed to a kind of moderate, practicable Social- 
ism. It will be actually proposed to deal first with 
coal mines and government workshops; other in- 
dustries will follow as soon as they are prepared 
and as soon as the workmen demand the eight- 
hours working day. 

Now, I would respectfully suggest that this is the 
true means of solving peacefully the economic prob- 
lem. To leave capitalist and workman to fight it 
out between them is to invite perpetual international 
civil war, growing fiercer and more desperate every 
day. To ignore the problem is foolish and suicidal. 
Bat to make use of the forces and institutions of the 
democratic State, which, as Matthew Arnold said, 
exists for the culture and perfection of all of us, is 
to provide an arbiter which will obey reason, calm 
down passions, mediate between combatants, and 
secure an orderly progress in which all that is of 
any worth in the past shall be incorporated into the 
life of the present and modified for the service of 
the future. This is what we understand in Eng- 
land by rational Socialism ; and this is what appears 
to have commended itself to the Trade-Union Con- 
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MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT. 


By Sera Low, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College. 

OU ask me to say something on the subject of 

municipal misgovernment on the political side. 

The underlying trouble in all our cities springs from 

the fact that in the minds of the people themselves 

the city is subordinated to the supposed interest of 

the State and thecountry. Thousands of men who 

want the same results in city government step up 

to the polls and negative each other’s action, because 
they have voted prima- 
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ible for an adequate number of citizens to place 
independent nominees in the field, with the cer- 
tainty that their ballots can be found at every poll- 
ing-place. It promises to offer the needed correct- 
ive in a direction which hitherto has seemed to 
present the most difficulties. 

Given these two changes, there still remains a 
necessity to educate public sentiment up to the 
point of voting at a city election primarily out of 
regard to the interests of the city. With the 
single exception of New York City, and possibly 
Philadelphia, the margin of difference between the 
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by reducing to a minimum the number of officers 
elected directly by the people, and by making the 
mayor of the city, not simply the nominal head of 
the city government, but actually the real head, 
with the opportunity and duty of choosing the 
heads of all departments within the city. It is 
easy to make people appreciate the importance of 
electing a good mayor, when it can be pointed out 
to them that practically the entire city government, 
on its executive side, depends upon the character 
and ability of the man who is chosen. The ques- 
tion in that form is a simple one, and the popula- 

tion is not confused by 

the effort to determine 


rily with reference to 
their divisions in the 
field of larger politics. 
The consequence of this 
is bad in two directions. 
In the first place, candi- 
dates are seldom nomi- 
nated with an eye single 
to their fitness for the 
positions to be filled; 
and, in the second place, 
officials, when they are 
elected, find themselves 
held to a stricter account- 
ability in the matter of 
service to the party than 
in the matter of service 
to the city. I am well 
aware that criticism of 
this kind is so funda- 
mental as to lead many 
to think that the trouble 
is incurable. Whether 
this source of misgov- 
ernment can be alto- 
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the relative importance 
of a large number of 
offices, and to weigh the 
fitness, for the positions 
to which they have been 
nominated, of a large 
number of men. The 
effect in Brooklyn of 
this system has been to 
bring out a larger per- 
centage of voters on mu- 
nicipal questions than 
ever before. This re- 
sult in itself is not to 
be despised, because it 
helps to foster a spirit 
of municipal pride, 
which it is difficult to 
develop in cities that 
grow rapidly. I will 
not enter upon a con- 
sideration of the ques- 
tion from the adminis- 
trative side after the 
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gether removed perhaps 
is open to question. 
Something, however, cer- 
tainly can be done even in this field. For instance, 
I do believe in separate charter elections for city 
officials. I do not think it is of much benefit to 
have such an election in the spring, because the 
parties are then on the lookout for straws, and a 
spring election is likely to be quite as fiercely con- 
tested on political lines as an election in the fall. 
In Boston the charter election follows the National 
election day by about a month, taking place in De- 
cember. This seems to me a better system than 
the other, and yet*not infrequently the feelings 
aroused on election day vent themselves in the 
charter election in the month following. On the 
whole, I should expect 
the best results from a 
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two parties is so small as to make it probable that 
every election is decided by the votes of men who 
have never voted before within that city. In the 
city of Brooklyn, for example, with which I have 
been most familiar, it is rare that a municipal elee- 
tion shows a majority either way of more than 
two or three thousand. It is estimated that the city 
has been growing for a number of years at a rate 
certainly not less than 25,000 per annum. On the 
usual basis of calculation, a body of from four to 
five thousand new voters is added every year to the 
population of the city. While these men may be 
entirely new to Brooklyn, they are presumably not 


mayor has been elected. 
I simply wish to point 
out clearly that under 
no other system is it possible for the people to 
obtain the direct and complete control of their 
city government which such a system as exists in 
Brooklyn makes possible. The entire city govern- 
ment can be changed at once by a vote of the peo- 
ple, and that, it seems to me, is precisely the sort 
of control that the people as a whole should seek 
to obtain. It is not possible for large numbers of 
men to discriminate closely at an election; it is 
possible for them to ane wer, with a general affirma- 
tive or negative, large propositions. 

Another direction in which there is great need 
for improvement in our cities is civil service re- 
form. So long as all 
the places which the 


change in the State con- 
stitution which made the 
term of Governor four 
years, and which pro- 
vided that the election 
for Governor should take 
place in every other even 
year, alternating with 
the election for Presi 
dent. Other State elec- 
tions might be arranged 
similarly so as to leave 
the odd years free for 
the charter elections. It 
is difficult to enlist the 
interest of the whole 
population in more than 
one election a year, and 
therefore it seems prob- 
able that this last system 
would produce the best 
results. It is true that 
the parties would be on x 
the lookout for straws ra 
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city has to fill are filled 
for political service 
rather than for service 
to the city, it is not pos- 
sible to have very good 
city government. The 
system of making ap- 
pointments for political 
reasons produces the 
same unfortunate re- 
sults among the subor- 
dinate employees as I 
have already alluded to 
among elected officials 
when the people them- 
selves subordinate the 
city to the party. Un- 
der such conditions the 
city is not the first 
thought in the mind of 
the city employee ; it is 
ortunate if it retains 
) his mind even the 
second place. The city 


—— 


perhaps more keenly 
than ever, but, on the 
other hand, it would be 
more difficult to persuade the people to subordinate 
the city in a separate election to some outside ob- 
ject, when no other election was to be held in less 
time than a year. 

The foregoing s tion bears upon an under- 
lying trouble for which the people themselves are 
responsible. The next point to be covered is the 
question of nominations. As a city gets large, the 
cost of an independent canvass is so great as practi- 
cally to reduce every contest to a strife between the 
candidates of the two parties. Clearly in this form 
National politics play the largest possible part. 
There is no better feature of the Australian ballot 
system, in my judgment, than that which makes it 
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new to the political questions and affiliations at 
issue between the great National parties. The tend- 
ency, therefore, is very strong to vote upon party 
lines rather than with reference to the city. Ia a 
city organized in such a way that a large number 
of officials are submitted to the vote of the people 
at a single election, it is practically impossible for 
such new-comers to form an intelligent idea of the 
relative importance of different offices, ofthe rela- 
tive fitness of the candidates prop for them. 
Probably, upon the average, the permanent popula- 
tion of the city is only little less at a loss under 
these conditions. Brooklyn has made a great 
stride towards a development of municipal spirit 


is too often apt to be 
looked upon simply as 
the paymaster to whom 
little is due besides a receipt. Civil service reform, 
to be effective, needs, public sentiment behind the 
laws which provide for its enforcement. The laws 
of New York, as applied to cities, in this particular 
are good. Whatever shortcomings there are, are 
largely chargeable to the people themselves who 
fail to make these laws operative through effect- 
ive support at the polls. An improvement in this 
particular, I think, would follow the adoption of the 
changes I have already suggested. 


Whatever makes men good Christians, 
them good eitizens.—[ Daniel Webster. 
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AN IMMIGRANT BOARDING-HOUSE. 


By Gronkdk J. MANnson. 


A* the present time there are about fifty licensed 
immigrant boarding-houses in New Tork City. 
Owing to a recent change which has been made in the 
management of the Emigration Bureau, the term 
licensed is somewhat of a misnomer, or at least 
it requires some explanation. Under the arrange- 
ment which formerly prevailed, the headquarters 
for immigrants was at Castle Garden, which is at 
the extreme southern end of the city, in the Bat- 
tery Park. This is a place of historic interest, and 
has been a gateway through which have passed theten 
million foreigners who have landed in our country 
during the last one hundred years. The National 
Government built this fortress in 1807, and gave it 
to the city in 1823. Here were held the great pop- 
ular receptions to La Fayette (1824) Andrew Jack- 
son (1832), President Tyler (1843). In later 
years the place was transformed into a fashionable 
opera-house, where such famous artistes as Sontag, 
Mario, Parodi, and Jenny Lind were heard. In 
1855 it was made a depot for the reception of im- 
migrants. 

Formerly the licensed in. migrant boarding-houses 
employed runners, or agents, who were permitted to 
enter Castle Garden, which on steamer days would 
be crowded with new arrivals from the old country, 
and solicit customers for their respective houses. 
This privilege, it is claimed by the Government, 
was frequently abused; the agents would, by all 
sorts of false pretenses, endeavor to get the immi- 
grants to leave the place, and, once having them out- 
side, would in various ways rob them of what money 
they had. As a result, and more especially on ac- 
count of the complaints that came from the West- 
ern part of the country, the immigration business is 
aow in the hands of the Federal Government. 
Castle Garden has been abandoned, and the for- 
eigners are now received at what is called the 
Barge Office, a building very near Castle Garden. 
No one is now allowed to canvass for boarders, but 
authorized railroad ticket agents and money brokers 
are permitted to pursue their respective callings 
under certain restrictions. 

The immigrant boarding-house is for the immi 
grant a place for a day, and not for a long time. 
When the foreigner arrives, he has, or ought to have, 
some well defined idea as to where he is going and 
what he is going to do. While he is waiting for the 
train or steamboat which is to take him to another 
part of the country, he stops at the boarding-house, 
may be for only one meal, possibly for two, very 
rarely for more than a day. It was the disreputa- 
ble kind of boarding-houses that led to the change 
in the management of the immigrants. After 
getting the new-comer in his clutches the proprie- 
tor of such a place would ply him with drink, and 
induce him to stay in town and “ see the sights ” 
of the great metropolis, and the longer he remained 
the bigger would be his board bill. It is not at all 
improbable tliat the owners of some of the worst 
resorts gave pick; ockets an opportunity to rob 
their patrons, and shared in the plunder thus ob- 
tained. 

A typical immigrant boarding-house of the re- 
spectable class is located on the lower part of 
Broadway, directly opposite the Battery Park, the 
oldest park in the city, where once stood the bat- 
tery erected by the Dutch founders of the town. 
Many years ago this was one of the most aristo- 
cratic portions of New York ; but the streets in this 
vicinity are now given up to business purposes, and 
what was once a fashionable residence is now used 
as a boarding-house for the humblest class of immi- 
grants. The establishment was started in 1873, 
and is carried on under the auspices of the General 
Council of the Lutheran Church. Between ten and 
eleven thousand persons stopped at this house last 
year, nearly all Germans; every day when a 
steamer arrives the house is crowded, the reception- 
room or office on the main floor presenting a par- 
ticularly animated appearance. 

Let us walk behind one of these new arrivals, 
note what he does, and imagine how he feels. 
From the steamer he has been transferred at Jer- 
sey City to a barge, and he is being taken, with 
a great many foreigners, to the Barge Office. The 
Germans, seemingly more than any other class of 
immigrants, are surprised at everything they see and 
hear in the new country. Our friend Hans is no 
exception to the rule; he makes frequent inquiries 
of his older and presumably better-informed com- 
panions as to where he is being taken and what is 
going to be done with him. He accepts their ex- 
planations, though his face betrays a vague look of 
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uncertainty which clearly indicates that he is not 
entirely satisfied and at ease. The ordeal at the 
Barge Office is very trying to Hans, but, after being 
hustled about considerably by officials and friends, 
he manages to get his ticket for some distant part of 
Dakota. Then he finds his way to the boarding- 
house, where he presents an order or draft for a 
small sum of money he did not deem safe to carry 
on his person. This Lutheran Society has mission- 
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aries in every leading port from which German 
emigrants embark—Bremen, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, etc. Immigrants deposit their 
money with these missionaries, who give them orders 
on the Superintendent of the Society in New York. 
It is not until he gets to the boarding-house that 
Hans begins to feel at home in his new surround- 
ings. After washing himself, he eats a cheese sand- 
wich, and goes to a neighboring saloon for a glass 
of beer, a beverage which has been as water to him 
in the old country, and the taste for which will 
probably not leave him now that he has arrived in 
the new. He is considerably awed at the “slap- 
dash ” style of the bartender as a glass of beer is 
rolled to him half-way down the bar, but gains 
courage when that august functionary makes some 
pleasant joke in German for the benefit of Hans 
and a considerable number of lately landed coun- 
trymen, who are impatiently waiting to moisten 
their throats with the favorite German beverage. 
Let us be just to Hans; he takes only one beer, and 
he looks upon that as part of his luneh; he has not 
yet been introduced to the great and foolish Amer- 
ican habit of “treating.” He goes back to the 
boarding-house, where, sitting in the reception- 
room, he smokes a quiet pipe, looking idly out of the 
window at the park just opposite, and wondering 
what the Western country, for which he will start 
in a few hours, will look like. The room is well 
filled with his fellow-countrymen who are waiting 
for trains or steamboats. They are of both sexes 
and of all ages. Here is an old couple who have 
passed the Scriptural threescore and ten; they are 
going to Illinois to spend their remaining days with 
their son, now a farmer, who came to “the States 
fifteen years ago. Flaxen-haired wives with sturdy- 
looking protectors are going to work in the far 
West. Young men and maidens, uncouth but 
strong and honest, await with evident signs of im- 
patience and curiosity the hour for their de 

to the home of some relative for which they 
are bound. The chubby, flaxen-haired children 
show, beyond peradventure, that they have landed 
in the New World; they continually pester their 
elders with questions, or, if too young to talk, 
sit on the wooden benches against the wall, stuff 
their pudgy fingers in their mouths, and, staring 
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straight in front of them, stolidly await the behests 
of Fate. 

To outgoing immigrants bound for distant points, 
the boarding-house sells provisions—bread, sausage, 
ham, Swiss cheese, crackers, hard-boiled eggs, fruit, 
jelliés, butter, ete. A loaf of bread costs ten cents, 
a pound of sausage fifteen cents, a pound of cheese 
twenty cents, a pound of ham twenty cents, etc. 
Hot meals are served inthe basement at regular 
hours during the day at twenty-five cents each. It 
is the especial aim of the managers to give their 
patrons a good, substantial dinner, and their bill of 
fare certainly proves that they are not of such as 
“ keep the word of promise to the ear and break it 
to our hope.” For twenty-five cents (on the day 
the writer visited the place) the immigrant got a 
good plate of beef soup, a plate of roast beef, with 
potatoes, turnips, tomatoes, string beans, cucumbers, 
radishes, and a pudding. There aremany German 
restaurants in the city where a man can get a ve 
fair regular dinner for a quarter of a dollar, but I 
do not know of any where the bill of fare is quite 
as — as this. 

e rules of the house, printed in German on a 
large cardboard, are displayed in various parts of 
the building, and may be condensed as follows: 
Persons coming to the house must register their 
names; this is for the convenience of the superin- 
tendent, who can tell friends who call whether such 
a person is in the house, or has been there and gone. 
One dollar per day is the rate for board and lodg- 
ing; single meals, 25 cents. Boarders must rise at 
half-past six; breakfast is from 7 to 8, dinner 12 
to 1, supper 6 to 7. At 9 o’clock a.m. the keys of 
the rooms must be given up so that the apartments 
may be put in order. All inquiries of any nature 
must be made at the office; this is to insure the 
immigrant from obtaining unreliable information 
from irresponsible parties. No wines or liquors 
are allowed on the premises, and the playing of 
cards and loud singing are prohibited. Family wor- 
ship is held every morning, and grace is always 
offered at table. The house is closed at ten o'clock 
every night. 

The immigrants are such a simple-minded, igno- 
rant class that some very plain instructions have to 
be impressed upon their minds; these are printed 
on the card of rules. Before leaving the house, 
immigrants are earnestly requested to see that they 
have the right railroad ticket, and that they get 
their baggage correctly checked. If they have 
European money, it must be exchanged for Ameri- 
can money before starting on their journey. They 
are cautioned to put away their money carefully in 
an inside pocket, and under no circumstances to 
show it to any one in the cars on the trip. At sta- 
tions where there is a change of cars they must 
be careful not to miss the train. They are urged 
to take enough provision along, and such as will 
keep properly on a long journey. 

The largest part of the German immigrants come 
from the rural districts of the old country, and come 
to the United States with a view of engaging in 
farm work in the West. It is the habit of the 
steamship companies to placard the rural districts 
of Germany with lithographs showing, in bright 
colors, what is supposed to be the life of a farmer 
in the United States. Usually there is a picture of 
a pleasantly located country house, with ripening 
fields of grain stretching back in the distance ; at 
the door is an open barouche, with a fine team of 
spirited horses, and a driver on the box. The 
prosperous farmer is just about to enter the car- 
riage with his handsome wife, while a p of 
wholesome-looking children, a nurse girl, and a 
house servant are standing on the porch watching 
the departure. Such placards are intended gen- 
erally to inflame the imagination of the German 
who has thought of emigrating to the United 
States, and particularly to induce him to patronize 
the line of steamers which makes its announce- 
ments in this way. It is said, however, that very 
few Germans are caught by this kind of picto- 
rial claptrap nowadays. ‘Twenty years ago it was 
quite common for foreigners to be lured here by 
false pretenses; but at the present time nearly 
every one who comes to the United States has 
received news from friends in the West who 
tell him just what kind of work he can get, and 
where he can get it. Most of the new-comers go to 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Dakota, 
though within the past year there has been a 
great immigration to Texas; land is very cheap 
in that section of the country, and the Ger- 
mans already there induce their brethren to come 
across the ocean and join them in their search for 
fortune. 
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HOW NEWS TRAVELS IN THE CITY. 
THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


By Tuomas L. JAmeEs, 
Ex-Postmaster-General of the United States. 


r in speaking of the common honesty 
and faith which prevails in the world, once 
used the Post- Office as an illustration: To think,” 
he said, that a bit of paper containing our most 
secret thoughts, and protected only by a seal, should 
travel safely from one end of the world to the 
other, without any one through whose hands it had 
passed having meddled with it!“ 

The stranger visiting the New York Post-Office 
and looking from a side gallery into the main room 
of the building, crowded with busy clerks, who 
toss letters about in a seemingly aimless manner, as 
if they were so many bits of waste cardboard, will 
probably take a practical view of the situation ; his 
surprise will not be that a letter arrives safely 
and promptly at its destination, but that, in the 
midst of what seems “ confusion worse confound- 
ed,” it arrives at all. Many men are so consti- 
tuted by nature that 
they cannot appreciate, 3 
much less erstand, — 
the really simple prin - — 
ciples upon which such 
vast enterprises are car- 
ried on—or, rather, I 
should say, “the prin- 
ciple,” for there is but 
one, and that is found- 
ed on the idea that or- 
der is Heaven’s first 
law.” The practical 
value of this homely 
phrase is nowhere bet- 
ter illustrated than in 
the work of the post- 
office of the great me- 
tropolis. 

Aside from the ex- 
ecutive officers, there 
are five divisions or de- 
partments, devoted re- 
spectively to financial 
accounts, the mailing 
and distribution of let- 
ters, the city delivery, 
registry, and the money 
order business. There 
are about twenty 
branch post-offices in 
the city, which are 
tributary to the central 
office. There are three 
ways in which mail 
matter reaches the 
office: Publishers and 
magazines and news- 
— send wagon 

oads of printed mat- 
ter, which is received 
at a side entrance of 


| 


the building, where 
it is weighed by the 
officials, the ent 


postal rate on this claes of matter being one cent 
per pound. This is received in large canvas bags, 
which are loaned to the publishers by the offi- 
cials. These bags, or pouches, are made.of the 
very best goods, and they are so unlike every 
other sort of bag that any unauthorized person 
found with one, or even a part of one, in his pos- 
session is forthwith arrested for a thief. As fast 
as these bags are received and weighed, they 
are sent through chutes to the basement, where 
the matter is properly sorted for transportation. 
Postpaid matter is received through the letter- 
drops in the lobby of the building, and from the col- 
lectors who gather the mail from the boxes at- 
tached to the lamp-posts in every part of the city. 

After the letters are sent through the drops the 
first thing done with them is to “ face them up,” or 
arrange them right side up so that the directed sides 
all face the same way. There is a large table be- 
hind each drop, ba as fast as the letters fall upon 
it—sometimes dribbling their way through, but in 
the later and busier hours of the day coming in 
torrents—a clerk rakes them towards him, arranges 
them in the manner stated, after which he passes 
them over to the stamping clerks. The collectors 
who bring the letters from the lamp-post boxes face 
them up and divide them into those for city deliy- 
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ery, domestic, and foreign. The stamping is now 
done by a machine which will cancel, postmark, 
count, and stack the letters and postal cards at the 
raté of about 25,000 per hour. In two hours and 
two minutes it canceled, postmarked, counted, and 
stacked 46,480 letters and postal cards, of which 
21,000 were letters. The machine is driven by an 
electric motor, but can be run with foot-power like 
a small printing-press. A clerk who stands by it 
watches for envelopes which are stamped on the 
left instead of the right-hand corner, and that have 
more than one or two stamps upon them, and by 
feeding them properly in the machine sees that they 
are canceled. 

Then comes the interesting process of separation. 
The letters have been “faced up” and stamped, 
and now lie in great rows ready to go through va- 
rious sortings before they start on their destination. 
There are seventy-five separation tables, duplicates 
of each other, each one containing ninety pigeon- 
holes. These pigeonholes may be classified under 
three divisions. The first includes boxes devoted to 
a special post-office to which letters are sent di- 
4 These represent large cities, and their 
number is comparatively few; there are ten in 
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New York, three in Pennsylvania, three in Ohio, 
ete. The letters thrown into these pigeonholes are 
tied up into bundles, and are not distributed any 
further. The second division includes letters for 
New York State generally, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecti- 
eut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Canada, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Virginia, and Texas. 
These have to be redistributed in the office. The 
third division includes the remaining States in the 
Union, and the letters for this division are sepa- 
rated by the postal clerks on the railway trains. 
Letters for the principal Eastern States, for the 
South and West, and for Canada are still further 
separated ; others are sent to some prominent city 
from which they are distributed to the surrounding 
towns ; others are sorted in the railway postal cars. 
The mail for New York City is sorted at tables 
which have pigeonholes which open front and rear, 
and are marked with each carrier’s route. The 
assorters for carriers have to remember each car- 
rier's boundary, and the odd and even numbers 
sometimes go to different divisions. The assorter 
must also remember the names of three thousand 
rsons who rent post-office boxes, and send the 
rs to the proper numbers. The assorters who 
send letters to the different branch post- offices are 
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fined for every error which sends a letter to the 
wrong station. The system is so perfect that such 
an error can always be traced to the person who 
makes it. The same method is pursued in the dis- 
tribution of the foreign mail, for which there are 
provided fourteen distribution tables, each having 
twenty-nine boxes. 

After the letters are sorted they are tied up in 
bundles and thrown into the large mail-bags. The 
bags are placed in large-sized pigeonholes, or 
frames, and receive the bundles as they are thrown 
in. Newspapers are assorted in the basement of 
the building, where there are ten separation tables, 
each with sixty-four divisions. One table is de- 
voted entirely to newsdealers’ packages. 

Several times during the day, when the carriers 
start out with their mail, the main room of the post- 
office presents an unusual scene of animation. The 
men in their uniforms go from one assorter’s table 
to another, each one taking the mail deposited in 
the box assigned to him. The carriers then arrange 
it according to their route, sitting at a long counter 
divided into compartments. The mail delivery 
for some districts is very large. The Equitable 
Insurance Building on Broadway is a place of 
delivery for over thir- 
teen hundred names, 
and there are other 
buildings where the 
delivery is as large. 
Many leading firms 
who own boxes have an 
immense correspond- 
ence, far too large for 
the boxes to accommo- 
date. Some firms have 
a trunkful of letters 
every day. Keys to 
these trunks are kept 
in the post-office and 
in the business house. 
The largest mails go 
to the great mercan- 
tile houses, who often 
receive two or three 
thousand letters a day 
each. 

Carriers keep a mem- 
orandum book in which 
they enter the name 
of any person whom 
they cannot find. 
In this book are set 
down the address of 
the letter, the cause for 
its non-delivery, and 
certain initials which 
show the character 
of the missive, such 
as M.“ for mail, a 
letter from outside the 
city ;“ M. R.,“ mail re- 
quest, the same kind of 
a letter, with a request 
to return to writer; 


op, 
a postal card dropped 
in New York.. Letters 
for which no owner 
ean be found are sent 
in due course of time to the Dead-Letter Office at 
Washington, but postal cards are tied into bundles 
and burned in the fire under the boiler which lifts 
the elevator ; literally, this class of lost and useless 
correspondence helps to run the big post-office. 

Some people have enlarged ideas as to the uses 
to which the United States mail may be put. One 
man sends a naked auger-bit, with a directed tag 
tied to it; another a coilspring. Others send med- 
icine in bottles, boxes of wedding-cake, rolls of but- 
ter, a package of chicken on toast, and a string of 
trout sent in from New Jersey. 

The lobbies of the post-office, on which are lo- 
cated the letter-boxes and drops for letters, always 
— a scene of bustle, and a stranger could not 

tter spend ten or fifteen minutes than to stand 
back in 8 
persons who come and go; be will see here all 
sorts and conditions of men.” This place draws to 
it so many people that the postal officer on duty 
often finds missing articles. One official said that 
he had found black silk dresses, watches, canes, 
corsets, books, and patent medicines; once he 
found an entire suit of new clothes, another time a 
Panama hat worth $100, and, queerest of all, he 
found a watch and charms fastened to a post-office 
box key, with the key sticking in the door, 
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NY one walking in Central Park at the 
proper hour in the morning may see, 
in Mr. Conklin’s famous department, the 
hippopotamus being fed. He blindly 
opens his huge jaws while the keeper 
takes out of a pail a great clod of moist- 
ened feed, as large as a foot-ball, and 

throws it down into the creature’s maw with both 
hands. 

New York, like a huge and voracious monster, 
seems to open its enormous throat every morning, 
and take the food that is poured into it without 
questioning—so long as it is plentiful and palatable. 
For to the average dweller in this great city it is 
a matter of equal mystery and indifference how his 
food is supplied tohim. Which one of the business 
men whose likenesses the artist has caught at their 
hasty down-town luncheon, and posted at the head 
of this page, ever thinks of the work of waiter, 
cook, marketman, commission merchant, shipper, 
and farmer, who have provided him with his glass 
of milk, tongue sandwich, and hard-boiled egg—all 
of which he gets for fifteen cents? He takes all 
this work as a matter of course, and its relative im- 
portance to the rest of the financial and commercial 
life of the city is in his mind, perhaps, as the rela- 
tion of fifteen cents to the $1,500 which he turns 
over that day in his business in Wall Street or the 
dry-goods district. 

But the work of supplying New York with its 
daily food is not to be thought of in any such light 
and passing fashion. For it is an elaborate indus- 
try, and in it are engaged an army of men with 
millions of capital. To follow back a piece of beef- 
steak, a broiled chicken, or a glass of milk from the 
restaurant table to its producer, would be an inves- 
tigation that would give one an astonishing picture 
of the wheels within wheels that compose the 
machinery of commerce—of the multifarious trials, 
difficulties, successes, and hardships of laboring 
humanity. 

The consumer is, of course, the first element to 
be considered in a survey of this great feeding in- 
dustry, and we can only see him as he appears in 
public. The pen and pencil must yield to the im- 
agination in picturing the thousands of homes 
where the kitchens are busy all day long; but the 
restaurants, hotels, and other public eating-places 
which line the streets tell at once a tale of food 
consumption that makes one wonder where it all 
comes from. The chief work of the down-town 
restaurants is to supply business men with their 
luncheons. These restaurants vary in character 
and manners from Delmonico’s to the curbstone 
coffee-stand, just as the workingman varies from 
the Wall Street banker to the healthy and unpam- 
pered truckman. The artist shows the corner of a 
unique and popular lunch-room in one of the big 
buildings near Printing-House Square. A counter 
runs part way along one side of the narrow room, 
on which are placed in tempting array the supplies 
of sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, cup custard, ginger- 
bread, ete., with two great nickel-plated urns of 
steaming coffee. A row of old-fashioned, com- 
fortable, cane-seated armchairs, placed close to- 
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gether, runs around the other three sides of the 
room. The right-hand arm of each chair broadens 
out into a sort of shelf about eight or ten inches 
wide, which serves as a table. In the middle of 
the day this place is filled with business men and 
clerks, who get what they want at the counter and 
then seat themselves comfortably in the armchairs, 
whose broad arms very conveniently hold the cups 
of coffee and plates of sandwiches. This is an im- 
provement on those places in which the luncher 
helps himself at a counter and stands wherever his 
fancy places him while he eats. Of such a Baf. 
fet Lunch —as these popular standing places are 
called—the headpiece of this article gives a glimpse. 
Having looked at the restaurants, one naturally 
inquires where and how do these caterers procure 
the edibles they serve. 

The food supply of New York may be divided 
roughly into six classes ; viz., 
fish, meats, vegetable produce, 
butter and eggs, milk, and 
staple groceries. The head- 
quarters for fish is the whole- 
sale fish market on the East 
River at the foot of Fulton 
Street. Hundreds of tons of 
fish pass through this market, 
commercially, every day, and 
there is probably no other fish 
market in the world, not even 
the famous Billingsgate mar- 
ket of London, that affords 
such a variety of choice to 
the buyer. A recent number 
of the “ Fishing Gazette con- 
tains the price-list of forty- 
five different varieties of fish 
food for sale at this market. 
Thursday is the great day for 
the fish dealers at this market, 
for they are then supplying 
the great fish-eating population of the city with 
its Friday’s supplies. The slip at the river 
front of the market is filled with a tangled 
fleet of trim, schooner-rigged fishing smacks, from 
which men are carrying great baskets of fish over 
what look like pontoon bridges. These pontoons 
serve not only as ways to reach the vessels, 
bat as fish-cars as well, through the openings 
of which great turtles may be seen lazily mov- 
ing their flappers. There are about eighteen 
or twenty dealers in the market, each of whom has 
a doorway opening on to the water, through which 


the baskets are hoisted up from the pontoons by a 


rope and tackle. Many of the smaller kinds of fish 
are shoveled into piles, and from the piles in vari- 
ous baskets and boxes and barrels, as one would 
shovel coal. The greatest care is taken to have the 
place clean and wholesome, and this is not difficult 
to accomplish, as no fish are dressed in this market ; 
they are all sold just as they come from the water. 
Ice, of course, is used freely, and one of the promi- 
nent dealers with whom I talked, Horace E. Still- 
man, told me that the ice bill of a fishing smack for 
a single fishing trip is often as high as $200. This 
market opens at three or four o'clock in the morn- 
ing—sometimes earlier—so that at the hour when 
fashionable club men are often going to bed these 
hardy workers are preparing to begin their day’s 
work. On the morning on which I paid my visit 
to the fish market a smack had just arrived with a 
cargo of lobsters, the loss on which will be 81 800 to 
the captain. These lobsters are carried in tanks or 
wells in the smacks, into and out of which the water 
flows through holes bored in the bottom of the ves- 
sel. At the time this smack arrived the water in 
the East River had been made so fresh, by the 
heavy rains perhaps, that the lobsters, which can 
live only in sea water, were killed. This simply 
gives one an idea of the difficulties to be contended 
with in this peculiar trade. The wholesale market 
for oysters and clams consists of a long row of cov- 
ered barges moored along the North River near 
Tenth Street. The oyster season lasts from Sep- 
tember to May, but, luckily, the hard-shell clam 


comes in to keep the oystermen busy during the 
summer months. A writer in “ Harper’s Weekly ” 
has estimated that over a million dozen oysters 
are consumed every day in New York. This isa 
startling indication of the enormous proportions of 
the shell-fish trade. 

Meat, that is to say beef, mutton, veal, and pork, 
constitutes, of course, the chief element of the food 
supply of New York. The writer in “ Harper’s 
Weekly just referred to estimates that the per 
capita daily consumption of butcher’s meat, includ- 
ing bone, in this city is about one pound. Sixteen 
hundred thousand pounds of meat is a good deal 
of meat to handle in the morning before breakfast, 
and it is no wonder that the marketmen and retail 
butchers have to leave their beds pretty near mid- 
night in order to do it. A large part of the whole- 
sale butcher’s meat traffic is in the hands of the 
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dressed-beef dealers, who buy the cattle in 
the West, slaughter it there, and ship the dressed 
meat in refrigerator cars to New York. But in 
the new West Washington Market, at the foot of 
Gansevoort Street, rows and rows and rows of sheep, 
calves, and hogs and quarters of beef may be seen 
hanging up ready for the morning buyers. I saw 
a coop of chickens sold the other morning while 
talking with J. H. Perrine, a well-known produce 
commission merchant of West Washington Market, 
and their history as he related it throws a bright 
light on the work involved in giving New York its 
breakfast or dinner. 

„ Those chickens,” said Mr. Perrine, “came in 
this morning about four o'clock, along with a lot of 
other staff from a country broker who bought them 
of some farmer or other. That man whom you 
saw just buying them of me is a dealer in the mar- 
ket, whose supply is exhausted. He has probably 
had an order from a 
retailer in the Polish 
Jew quarter on the East 
Side; for to-morrow is a 
holiday in the Jewish 
Church, and quantities of 
fowl will be used for 
sacrifice, and afterwards 
for food. This retailer 
will sell to the house- 
keeper who cooks it. So 
you see those chickens go 
through the hands of four 
middlemen in getting 
from the producer to the 
consumer.“ 

This is a fair sample 
of the machinery which is necessary in feeding 
New York, although in most cases the number of 
middlemen will be only two, or at most three. 
Thus, for example, a great deal of vegetable produce 

oes through the hands of only one middleman ; at 
ansevoort Market the corner green-grocery man, 
who sells to the consumer, can buy his vegetables of 
the farmer himself. Gansevoort Market is a large 
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open square, cut up by avenues running at right 
angles, to which the Long Island truck farmers 
bring their produce in large wagons like that 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
farmer comes in at night, starting at any hour 
between six o’clock and midnight according to 
circumstances, and drives his wagon to a place 
along the curbstone assigned to him by an in- 
spector—for the market is owned and supervised 
by the city. For this place he pays a fee of twenty- 
five cents. Very early in the morning the buyers 
begin to throng about him. His customers may 
be peddlers, small grocers, or the keepers of 
stalls in the retail markets, like the hearty woman 
whose accompanying portrait our artist surrepti- 
tiously seized at old Washington Market. There 
are almost no retail buyers at either Gansevoort 
or West Washington Markets, and the business 
of the day is over by twelve or one o’clock. “The 
scene at Gansevoort Market,” says the writer who 
has already been referred to, “is one of the most 
animated and characteristic spectacles in New York 
life and well worth a visit in the early hours of the 
morning, when the traffic is at its height. This 
lively mart, oftentimes consisting of a thousand 
wagons, which overflow for several blocks about the 
square, is the source that supplies most of the gro- 
cers and minor markets in the upper part of the 
city with vegetables. The amount of business trans- 
acted here has been estimated by a competent judge 
to reach more than $5,000,000 annually. Commis- 
sion produce dealers, who traffic in all kinds of sta- 
ple vegetables, swarm by the hundreds around all 
the market centers. Here may be seen every va- 
riety of fruitand vegetable, domestic and imported. 
Next the store filled with homely apples, potatoes, 
beets, and turnips, we find a fruit-house, balmy 
with all the spicy odors of the East, and brilliant 
with glowing masses of oranges, lemons, pineapplee, 
and bananas, suggesting all that is tempting and 
luscious.” 

The two chief retail markets in New York are 
Fulton and Washington Markets. “A feature of 
Washington Market,” says the New York “ Sun,” 

“is its crowd of Saturday night purchasers. This 
is the time when the boarding-house keeper, lean of 
person and of purse, swoops down upon the stalls 
and stands, determined to make a dollar do the 
work of two. She knows that vegetables cannot be 
kept over Sunday, and that butchers would rather 
sell poultry and mutton at cost than trust it again to 
the ice-box after being exposed for eighteen hours 
on sale, so she prepares herself to cheapen every- 
thing and haggle over every bargain she makee. 
Usually she is accompanied by a son and daughter 
as lean and shaky as herself, and the little ones 
carry a big basket between them, while another is 
slung on her own thin arm. Poor woman, perhaps 
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like the Mrs. Todgers whom Dickens created, she 
is bearing a heavier cross than the world thinks 
with a meekness which the world will never know. 
Most of the crowd are jovial, and some are uproar- 
ious, but the widow (she has generally lost a hus- 
band somewhere by the way) and her children 
never smile. Life is much too serious on Saturday 
night and in Washington Market for either smiles 
or laughter upon those faces sharpened by prema- 
ture anxiety. A curious survival of ancient phrase- 


ology can be heard in Washington Market at hours 
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A QUICK LUNCH. 


when the crowds passing up and down the outer 
aisles are at their thickest. It belongs to the pren- 
tice days of Merry England, when every shopkeeper 
had his prentice lads march up and down in front 
of his warehouse, crying, ‘ What d'ye buy, ladies? 
what d’ye buy?’ Sir Walter Scott embodies the 
phrase in his novels, and it can be heard just as 
pat as if taken out of the books from the lips of 
a tall, gray-haired man who has hams to sell, and a 
sturdy, rosy young butcher who deals in beef and 
veal. It has a quaint sound whenever heard, this 
medieval voice of the tradesman, and sends a 
sentimental auditor away with a queer impres- 
sion of having semebow straddled across two cent- 
uries in his lifetime, or of being mixed up in his 
dreams.” 

Fulton Market is noted for its oysters and fish, 
but almost any article of food can be obtained at its 
various stalls, as, for instance, the butter and egg 
stall which attracted our artist’s attention. A walk 
in the vicinity of Chambers and Washington Streets 
will convince the passer-by that this branch of the 
traffic in food supplies is a very considerable one. 
Firkins and firkins of butter may be seen passing 
from the tracks into the commission houses; cases 
on cases of eggs can be observed piled up in the 
roomy stores. After such a walk the following 
figures will not seem so astonishing: “The local 
sale of eggs in the metropolis of New York in 1888 
reached 792,195 barrels, equal to 5,445,530 dozen, 
derived from home production; and 5,309 cases, 
equal to 26545 dozen, imported; total, 5 571,875 
dozen. Eggs, as is well known, by skillful packing 
can be kept in a decent state of preservation for 
about eight months. The butter used by the same 
population was 1,693,428 packages, equal to 84,- 
671,400 Ibs. The American cheese sold in our 
markets and provision shops last year was 630,176 
boxes, equal to 3.150 880 lbs.“ 

Perhaps there is no article of food on a fresh 
and constant daily supply of which New York is 
so dependent as upon its daily supply of milk. 
This was clearly shown in the great blizzard of 1888, 
when the milk supply was cut short and all sorts of 
expedients had to be resorted to—especially to feed 
the hungry babies to whom the supplies of solid food 
were of nouse. The chief avenues for the transporta- 
tion of milk to New York are the railroads that reach 
New York through Jersey City and the Hudson 
River. Of course the freight by river boats is 
much the cheaper. Thus I know one milk dealer, 
with an extensive business in New York, one of 
whose creameries is situated on a branch of the 
Erie Railroad at a point fifty miles from the city 
and seven miles from the Hudson River. Instead 
of shipping his several hundred quarts of milk a 
day by rail, he takes it with mule teams the seven 
miles to the river. A “creamery,” it may be said 
here, is simply a milk-collecting agency in the 
country. To it the farmers for miles around carry 
their milk and sell it outright, at a price varyin 
nowadays from one and three quarters to two an 
a half cents a quart. The “creamery” is gener- 
ally owned by a New York milk dealer, who has 
the milk collected at his creamery, cooled by ice, 
and shipped to New York. If at any time the 
supply of milk is greater than the demand for it in 
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New York, the surplus is made into butter and 
cheese. The dealer I have referred to has nine 
creameries in various parts of the State of New 
York—chiefly in Orange and Delaware Counties— 
at which he buys milk of the farmers, and, in ad- 
dition, he has 140 cows of his own. The supply 
of milk coming into New York nightly runs from 
15,000 to 20,000 cans, or from 600,000 to 800,000 
quarts. The arrival of the two midnight milk 
trains at the Jersey City station of the Erie Rail- 
road is a sight worth seeing. The night I went to 
see this sight I walked along through Chambers 
Street, the quarter which in the daytime is alive 
with the traffic in vegetable produce, groceries, but- 
ter, and eggs. Everything was as quiet as sleep. 
The only noise I heard was the chirping of a little 
cricket who had been somehow carried into the 
whirling city in a load of produce from the garden 
where he made his home. Poor, merry, melan- 
choly fellow! I wonder what he thinks of the 
bricks and mortar, the boxes and barrels, the rum- 
bling din of the carts, the clanging of horse- 
shoes, the hoarse shouts of the men! On a muddy, 
busy day Chambers Street is certainly a cricket's 
Inferno if any place ever is. 

As I reached the ferry the milk wagons began to 
rattle up, and on the boat with — or ten 
filled with empty cans went over. This trip across 
the river was the most charming of all my experi- 
ences in investigating the various phases of a city’s 
food supply. The dark blue sky, the twinkling 
stars, the dazzling electric lights, the glowing red 
and yellow signal lanterns along the shore and on 
the vessels, the brilliantly lighted ferryboats dart- 
ing here and there like torch-lit specters, the reflee- 
tions of all these varied lamps streaming like painted 
pennants on the water—all this made a picture for 
a poet. 

But I soon got back to a lively interest in practi- 
eal life when I reached the Erie station. There, 
backed against a covered platform over a quarter of 
a mile long, stood an array of vehicles—one-horse 
wagons, two-horse trucks, and vans with three 
horses harnessed abreast. About and in a cheap 
restaurant in an isolated building near by were 
clustered a group of drivers eating their midnight 
meal. When the first of the two milk trains ar- 
rived, there began a clattering of cans which was an 
assurance to me that I should have my glass of 
milk for breakfast. The city business man’s cup 
of coffee—if he takes milk in it—like his morning 
paper, represents a night of hard work. The milk 
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trains start in the late afternoon as far west as 
Binghamton, collecting their lacteal loads as they 
travel toward New York. At midnight they de- 
liver to the wagons of the dealers the brimming 
forty-quart cans. These are taken to the various 
places of business in the city, from which the morn- 
ing milkman starts out on his regular route. In 
order that every one may have his milk by break- 
fast time, there is some lively scrambling done, 
particularly if the milk train is late in reaching the 


city. 

4. is the thing for the visitor in London and Paris 
to visit the markets; but it does not seem to me 
that Covent Garden or Billingsgate furnished me 
with any more interesting pietures of human life 
and character than those I found in the various 
markets here in New York. One feels that there 
is a sort of heroism in the regularity and reliability 
with which the milkman, the marketman, the 
butcher, the vegetable dealer, plod along through 
rain and shine, snow and heat, in order that we 
may eat our breakfasts punctually, with satisfaction, 
— in comfort. 
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THE CITY’S CRIMINALS. 
CONFIDENCE MEN AND COUNTRY VISITORS. 
By Tuomas ByRNEs, 
Inspector-in-Chief of the New York Detective Service. 


1 is an idea on the part of many people 
who dwell outside of New York that the great 
metropolis is a sort of Sodom and Gomorrah. I 
am not sufficiently versed in Biblical research to 
know just how bad these ancient cities were, but, 
from the frequency with which they are made to 
do service as illustrations of municipal wickedness, 
I should judge they were very bad places; their 
police system, if they had any, must have been one 
of the finest. The rural visitor to the great city, 
especially if it is the first time he has come within 
its borders, is prepared to see all kinds of villainy 
and crime committed almost openly on our public 
thoroughfares. It is only a few years since that 
a prominent actor, a great practical joker, now de- 
ceased, was walking home late at night, accompa- 
nied by a visitor who had just arrived from the 
country. They were on Fifth Avenue, near Twenty- 
third Street, when they noticed an ordinary street 
row going on on the other side of the street. The 
foreigner asked his friend what it was all about, 
and the actor, seeing a chance for a little fan at 
the visitor's expense, replied: “Oh! I suppose it’s 
some fellow being killed; I stumble over a dead 
man nearly every night on my way home from the 
theater!” Our rural residents hear so much about 
the wickedness of the great city, not from those 
who have been here, but from their elderly friends 
and neighbors who stay at home and see metro- 
politan life through the eyes of imagination, that it 
is not surprising they should expect to behold a 
sort of municipal pandemonium. The rural father 
who told his son, about to visit New York, that he 
mustn’t step on a coal-lid, because he knew they 
were trap-doors to let countrymen down into cellars 
where they were murdered and robbed, probably 
really believed his gruesome tale. 

As a matter of fact within the knowledge of the 
residents of New York, human life is safer here 
than it is in many of our suburbs; and the same 
remark may be made. in a very large measure, as 
to personal property. When our rural visitor arrives 
in the Great Metropolis and finds that coal-lids are 
not trap-doors, and that he can walk our streets 
without danger from personal assault, he is naturally 
very much overjoyed. In his particular frame of 
mind, however, he is ripe fruit for a certain class 
of criminals who can probably never be absolutely 
suppressed—the smooth-tongued swindlers and con- 
fidence men. This class of criminals, century after 
century, successfully pursue their calling, probably 
on the theory advanced by old Peter Pindar to 
the effect that people in this world dearly love to 
be cheated. It seems to be in human nature for a 
countryman visiting a big city to be attracted by a 
stranger of polite address and pleasing manners. 
In Le Sage’s old and interesting novel, the Ad- 
ventures of Gil Blas, may be found recorded an 
incident which is almost a counterpart of the 
“bunco” method of to-day. The hero of that 
work, at the outset of his journey, stops at an inn. 
The landlord is a very loquacious man, and learns 
something about the past history and future inten- 
tions of Gil Blas. This information he communi- 
cates to a sort of gentleman “dead-beat” who 
frequents the place and who accosts Gil Blas, by 
name, just as he is about ordering dinner. By the 
use of judicious flattery the hungry swindler 
„ buncoes ”’ Gil Blas out of an excellent meal. 

There is very little bunco business carried on at 
the present day, because many of the old operators 
have been sent to prison, while their companions 
have been driven out of the city. Whenever it is 
practiced at the present time, it is generally in a 
small way and by a few operators from other parts 
of the country with whom our city police have not 
yet become acquainted. The bunco men them- 
selves did very much to break up the business. 
Flushed with success, they became too bold, and lost 
that discretion which is the first attribute of a good 
confidence man. Though the method of conduct- 
ing this kind of criminal business has been very 
often described, some readers of The Christian 
Union may need to be enlightened on the subject. 
First of all a furnished room is hired on the first 
floor of any building in a quiet neighborhood, the 
landlord being told that the tenants are agents for 
some new company about to be started. The rural 
victim must be met in a sociable spirit; and this is 
not a very difficult thing to do, for countrymen, as 
a rule, are ingenuous, honest-hearted kind of people, 
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and accustomed to being friendly in their own 
neighborhood. So when a well-dressed, affable 
young man steps up to Mr. Verdant and says, 
„Why, my dear Mr. Oshkosh, how do you do?“ 
Mr. Verdant promptly corrects the error in name, 
and says that a mistake has been made. Not my 
old friend Oshkosh, from Seedville!” No, I’m 
Verdant, from Greentown.” The man who does 
this service in the bunco business is technically 
termed the “hand-shaker ;” he apologizes to Mr. 
Verdant for the mistake he has made, and hurries 
off down the block, where he meets the second 
operator in the game, who is called the “ steerer. 
To him he gives the name and address of 
the countryman whom he has just left. The 
‘* steerer” now quickly hunts up Greentown in 
a book he has in his pocket. This book is 
a Bank-note Reporter, and contains a complete 
list of all the banks in the country. From a 
reference to this book, which might be called the 
‘“‘bunco man's vade mecum, the “ steerer ”’ learns 
that Mr. Jones is the President of the Greentown 
bank, and Messrs. Brown and Robinson are among 
its directors. He quickly goes up to Mr. Verdant, 
whom he has kept in his eye all the time, and, 
extending his hand, says, in the heartiest manner 
possible: Well, well, my dear Mr. Verdant, how 
do you do, and how are all the folks in Greentown ?” 
It is fair to suppose that the operations of the 
countryman’s mind, within the past few moments, 
nine times out of ten, have been something like 
this: “I wonder who that young man could have 
been who thought he knew me and called me Mr. 
Oshkosh? He was a real nice-looking chap, so 
bright, smart, and pleasant-looking. I really wish 
I had been Mr. Oshkosh, for I'm all alone down 
here in town, and he’d been real company and 
told me lots of things about thecity.” It is at this 
moment that the “steerer ” approaches, and he is 
even brighter, smarter, and more pleasant-looking 
than the first, and, as Mr. Verdant quickly notes, 
“he wears a real diamond.” Notwithstanding 
the heartiness of the greeting, Mr. Verdant honestly 
says he cannot recall the face before him. “ Why,” 
says the man, still warmly shaking his hand, I'm 
Charley Jones, nephew of Adam Jones, President 
of the Greentown bank; I met you up there two 
years ago. How's Mr. Brown and how's Mr. Rob- 
inson?“ Mr. Verdant is now convineed that the 
speaker knows him, and he’s glad of it, too. Such 
a good-natured, smart, city chap, it was lucky that 
they met! The “steerer” is a good talker, and he 
very quickly gains the good-will of Mr. Verdant, 
induces him to go to the room previously hired, 
where there is to be a drawing for a painting. 
Once there, with the aid of the boss bunco ” man, 
who is sitting behind a table, Mr. Verdant is in- 
duced to try his chance in the drawing, in which 
he sees, or thinks he sees, an opportunty of making 
$500 for $100. He wins and loses, alternately, 
until finally he has lost considerable, and is asked 
to give his check for the amount; and the manner 
in which this part of the game has been sometimes 
worked is certainly very ingenious. The proprietor 
or dealer of the game, Mr. Verdant, and the 
“ steerer” are sitting at a table, in the order named. 
The “ steerer” is very much grieved at seeing his 
friend lose so much money, but says it can’t be 
helped. There are pen and ink on the table, and 
a blank check is furnished. As soon as it is filled 
up and signed, the proprietor looks at it and blows 
on it to dry the ink. There is a newspaper on the 
table, folded like a flattened letter Z. In the top 
fold a bogus check has already been placed, face 
upward ; the proprietor pulls the paper toward him 
to use as a blotter, slips in the good check in the 
under fold, face downward, and smooths the paper 
with his hand to blot it. The “steerer” engages 
Mr. Verdant's attention for a moment, and the 
newspaper is then quickly turned over, and the 
“dummy” check comes to the bottom. Picking 
up the dummy check, the proprietor holds it up 
with the back toward Mr. Verdant, and says he 
supposes it is all right. Mr. Verdant says there is 
no doubt about it. Hold on! says the steerer,” 
as he grabs the bogus check, tears it up, and throws 
the pieces in the fire; I consider this an outrage ; 
my friend has lost enough money, and he shall not 
give this check. Come on, Verdant, let us get out 
of this den of robbers.” The proprietor of course 
makes a great row over the matter, but he can 
afford to let his visitors escape, seeing that he 
has the genuine check, while Mr. Verdant ex- 
hibits his sense of gratitude to his friend“ Charlie 
Jones” by treating him to a very generous and 
costly dinner. Some weeks afterwards he learns 
from an examination of his bank account how, 
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seemingly, a torn-up and burned check can rise, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes. 

The business of “ bunco” is divided up into spe- 
cialties; there are men who watch the hotels and 
sidewalks for victims, while others linger around the 
various railroad depots until the police recognize 
them, when they are driven away. Each man 
attends to his own particular branch of the business 
and no other. That“ bunco has been one of the 
most ingenious swindles ever devised is proved by 
the fact that so many intelligent persons have been 
victimized by it. 

The “ green goods ” game, or selling bogus coun- 
terfeit money, is no longer ‘carried on extensively in 
New York, though in the city, a short time since, 
our officers arrested two of the leading men in this 
business who hailed from other parts of the coun- 
try. It is not necessary to repeat here the old, old 
story of that game, and it is not pertinent to this 
article, which has reference more to the dangers 
which beset the honest rural visitor to the great 
metropolis. 

Pickpockets are a dangerous and industrious class 
of criminals. They always work in crowds, gener- 
ally on horse-cars, two or three being in the party. 
Their dexterity is illustrated by the story of the old 
gentleman who, having often lost his watch through 
their cunning, had a large, heavy chain so attached 
to his timepiece and his person as to defy their 
skill. One day, in a crowded car, he felt one of the 
gentry pulling at the chain. He laughed to him- 
self, and let him pull, knowing that the watch could 
not be taken. The pickpocket left the car, and the 
old gentleman could not help tell his fellow-passen- 
gers how the thief had failed of his purpose, exult- 
ingly showing them that his watch was all right; 
but, putting his hand in his pocket, he was astounded 
to find that the pickpocket had walked off with his 
pocketbook, containing $500. 

In conclusion, it may be said that country visitors 
to New York are perfectly safe from being swin- 


dled if they will exercise a very wise discretion as 


to their associates. The confidence man we shall 
always have with us, and though old methods of 
swindling will pass away, new ones will take their 
places. No man can ever become a victim to the 
wiles of the confidence man—the most intellectual 
and the most interesting of al) classes of criminals 
—if he avoids the plausible stranger in the big city, 
and simply minds his own business. 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTURE. 


USKIN has somewhere said that a nation’s 
architecture is the expression of its character. 
On that principle New York has made not only a 
great growth in the past century but a distinct gain 
in character in the past decade. What its growth 
has been is strikingly brought to mind by the two 
illustrations we print this week of the East River 
front in 1789 and 1890. The point of view is op- 
posite the foot of Fulton Street. What its gain in 
architectural character has been is well typified b 
the massive and splendid business buildings which 
have comparatively lately sprung up in various parts 
of the city. The new Mercantile Library building, 
now being erected on Astor Place, within sight of 
The Christian Union office, is a good example of 
the modern New York office building, in which 
business, convenience, and architectural beauty are 
combined. Astor Place is now considered a“ down- 
town street, and yet it is over a mile uptown from 
the old City Hall; and when the City Hall was built 
three sides were made of marble, while the north, 
or uptown, side is of brownstone, because it was 
supposed there would never be people enough on 
the uptown side to notice the difference 
The new dwelling-houses of the city show a great 
improvement in their architectural character, 
notably in what is called the “ West Side.” The 
regular, monotonous rows of brownstone houses 
which were not long ago the fashion are now giv- 
ing way to dwellings, apartment-houses, and clubs, 
each one of which possesses a distinct, if not a 
detached, individuality in its design. The house 
of the Union League Club at Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-ninth Street, the imposing entrance of which 
our engraving shows, is a fair example of the kind 
of elevating influence modern architecture is exert- 
ing upon the dwellings and other buildings for social 
life in this crowded, compact city. On the whole, 
we believe that the buildings for commerce, the 
houses for the rich; and the tenements for the poor 
(although the latter are in erying need of vast 
improvement) which have been lately built are 
manifestations of a healthy social progress. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CITY LIFE. 


HETHER village or city offers the greater 
opportunity for the individual is a 
question that, like religion and politics, 
depends largely on the environment 
and training of childhood and youth. 

The advocates of each side find telling arguments 
in favor of their choice, and a decision that will 
depopulate either is not to be feared; in fact, we 
think that man fortunate who can support two 
establishments, dividing his time and attention so 
as to secure the benefit of town and country for the 
family life. To the man of family, whose life 
must be lived under limited financial conditions, 
the choosing of a home becomes a question of vital 
importance ; besides light and air, what advantage 
is gained by choosing a home in the country that 
outweighs the advantages of the city ? 

The first advantage of a city life is its independ- 
ence. A family of any means can find a home 
adapted to the social requirements of the family, 
and escape notice; a home in the city can be made 
as impregnable against the assaults of curiosity 
as a sixteenth century castle of a German baron 
against the assaults of neighboring robber bands. 
Even in the flat-house, where privacy seems least 
possible, a life can be lived as remote from the peo- 
ple surrounding as can be lived on an island where 
there are no neighbors. In the city a family can 
make ite social surroundings. The selfishness re- 
sulting from the struggle to make both ends meet, 
the motive power that pushes the average city 
family to the point of disease, is so absorbing that 
one’s neighbor almost ceases to exist, except as 
a passing shadow. 

To the man of limited means with a family to 
educate the city offers every advantage. Defective 
as the public system of education may be, it still 
far surpasses the ordinary village school ; and offers 
again an opportunity for independence in choosing 
a school. In most towns the social status of the 
family depends on the selection of a school for the 
children; the selection of the public school shutting 
out the family, no matter what their degree of 
refinement, from the circle in which they rightly 
belong by birth and education, and which they 
would grace in spite of a purse devoid of surplus. 
The choice of the public school as the medium of 
education excites no comment in the city; this is 
the choice of the great majority of the citizens. 
What the public school lacks for giving an all- 
round education, private philanthropy supplies ; 
schools for the training of workers for every pro- 
fession stand with open doors, and welcome the boy 
or girl who comes for the special training that wise 
parents recognize as a necessity of the age. 

Art galleries stand open, some free, but rarely is 
the entrance fee more than could saved in a week 
by a little care and foresight. The art galleries 
of private dealers offer the opportunity for an art 
education that will enrich any man or woman who 
chooses to use the time for it. In fact, an intelligent 
inspection of the stores would almost equal a jour- 
ney to Europe, so liberal have our merchants be- 
come ; the treasures of the Old World are brought 
to our shores weekly and deposited for inspection by 
any who choose to use the opportunity ; and this op- 
portunity includes every art—the study of pictures, 
statuary, ceramics, textiles, carvings in wood and 
metals, and teachers are always to be found in the 
intelligent men in charge. To the seeker after 
knowledge, libraries offer the books necessary to 
pursue the clue that was found perhaps in a bric- 
a-brac store. 

Music is not excluded from the advantages of a 
city life. A ticket to a concert can be bought at 
the price of a pair of gloves or a cravat. It is 
simply a choice of which we would prefer. 
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Lectures are given by men and women who have 
received the best equipment, and these are often- 
times free, the cost being borne by organizations 
that share with the public, or a ticket can be pur- 
chased with the difference between a luxury and a 
necessity. The streets of the city abound in objects, 
animate and inanimate, that are themes for thought 
to him who thinks. If a man or woman grows rusty 
in the city, it is because he or she lacks the motive for 
mental activity, a love of knowledge. A life in the 
city on a limited income does not shut the family 
out from the best the age offers, for the gifts of 
oratory, art, science, mechanics, music, literature, 
are offered freely to him who is ready or makes 
ready for the opportunity. We choose this day 
whom we will serve. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
I. 


By S. A. ALLEN. 


|ADIES who have some knowledge of 
sewing, and excellent ideas of their own 
about dress, often say that if they only 
had some idea of “ how to go at it,” they 
=a are certain that they could easily do their 
own dressmaking. 

To remove this stumbling-block and other diffi- 
culties these chapters are specially intended. It is 
my purpose to give, in a series of short articles, 
directions so simple that they cannot fail to be 
understood, and to make clear various troublesome 
points that are not usually mentioned in works on 
the subject; in fact, to make the rules so direct 
and comprehensive that no good needlewoman 
need hesitate to cut and make an ordinary dress, 
without any previous knowledge of the subject. 


“HOW TO GO AT IT.” 


According to the general rule followed in dress- 
making establishments, we will begin with the 
skirt. It is important that the skirt should be en- 
tirely finished before the basque or waist is fitted, 
as in all cases, excepting the Princess style of dress, 
it is quite necessary to fit the basque over the 
finished dress skirt, otherwise it is apt to be too 
tight over the hips; in most cases the riding up of 
basques, and their tendency to wrinkle, is caused 
merely by their having been fitted without the 
finished skirt underneath. Too much stress, there- 
fore, cannot be laid upon the carrying out of this 
important rule. 

The hang and finish of a skirt isa much weightier 
matter than it is ordinarily considered, and the 
almost general opinion that any one, no matter 
how indifferent a worker, may do the skirt is a 
very great fallacy. A well-made, evenly hanging 
skirt gives an air of grace to the whole garment, 
and to the wearer as well; while the slovenly made, 
unevenly hanging skirt—the skirt that dips in one 
place and is too short in another—is an almost cer- 
tain indication of an incompetent dressmaker, or a 
‘home-made affair.“ There is no reason, how- 
ever, why a home-made dress should not, by strict 
attention to the rules presently to be given, with 
the additional interest naturally taken in one’s own 
work, be far superior to that done by the ordinary 
dressmaker. 

For a person of medium height, a dress made 
with the present popular style of straight skirt 
would require seventeen yards of twenty-two inch 
goods ; eleven yards of twenty-seven inch goods; 
eight yards of thirty-six inch goods; six yards of 
forty-eight inch goods; or five yards of fifty-four 
inch goods. For the skirt lining, or foundation 
skirt, four yards of yard-wide alpaca would be 
sufficient; of lining silk, six yards would be re- 
quired ; of soft-finish cambrie, five yards. This is 
allowing in each case a very ample pattern. 

In cutting the lining or foundation skirt, a pattern 
is not necessary. It is far better to cut by measure- 
ment, and learn to allow for differences in propor- 
tion, than to be limited to the “ nicest skirt pattern 
in the world,” as possessors of a good pattern are 
wont to aver. 

Instead, then, of using the much-prized pattern, 
we will take the skirt length by measuring from 
the belt downward, beginning with the front 
breadth. The length must, of course, vary accord- 
ing to the height of the person. For a skirt of 


medium length, or thirty-nine inches when finished 
the front and side breadths should be cut forty-one 
inches in length, two inches extra always being 
allowed for the making. The back should gener- 
ally be two inches longer, that is, forty-three 
inches when cut, and forty-one inches when finished. 
After cutting the number of lengths desired, take 
one of the forty-one inch lengths and fold it length- 
wise through the center; measure five and a half 
inches from the center and notch it through both 
thicknesses of the goods. This is the top of the 
front width ; the bottom should be treated in the 
same way, measuring eleven and a half inches from 
the folded center. Crease through both sides of 
this folded breadth, from the notches at the top to 
the notches at the bottom, and remove the extra 
material by following the creased folds in cut- 
ting. Where the lining material is wide enough, 
and there is but little difference in the finish on 
either side, as in soft-finished cambric, both the 
side breadths may be cut from one length, thus 
economizing in material; in which case it would be 
necessary to cut only two lengths of forty-one 
inches, one for the front breadth, the other to be 
divided for the side breadths. For the top of the 
side breadths, measure from the selvage edge, six 
inches across the goods, and notch it; for the 
bottom of the breadth measure in the same way 
thirteen inches, and notch at the measurement. 
Graduate the breadth by folding it lengthwise be- 
tween the notch at the top and the notch at the 
bottom, cutting it on the fold. Place this meas- 
ured width on the other half of the breadth, and 
eut it to the same size. The back breadth, or 
breadths, should measure thirty-six inches across 
at both the top and the bottom—that is, they 
should be of the same width throughout. An inch 
more must be added to, and an inch taken from, 
each breadth when the skirt is four or more inches 
longer or shorter than the medium size above men- 
tioned, excepting where the person requiring a 
short skirt is very stout, or one requiring a long 
skirt is exceedingly slight, when no change will 
be necessary. 

There are two methods of putting the skirt to- 
gether; we will give only what appears the more 
preferable and ‘the simpler way. Cut from the 
dress goods a strip about four inches wide, place it 
on the front breadth of the skirt lining, and baste it 
firmly across at the bottom; turn in the upper 
edge on the lining, and baste for stitching. Con- 
tinue in the same manner until this outside facing 
is basted on each breadth of the skirt lining. Then 
stitch the upper edge of each—the edge that is 
turned in—on tbe lining. 

After these are all stitched, take the front breadth 
and one side breadth, and, beginning at the top, sew 
the front to the straight edge of the side; proceed 
in the same manner with the other side. Sew the 
back, beginning at the top, to the bias edges of the 
side breadths; when all are thus joined, pin the 
skirt evenly together down the corresponding seams, 
lay it on a cutting-table or some solid surface, and 
trim it evenly around the bottom. Next cut a facing 
of linen canvas or cross-bar crinoline, about six 
inches deep, and sew a sufficient number of widths 
together to reach around the skirt. Baste this 
facing very smoothly to the edge of the skirt, hold- 
ing the facing uppermost and on the right side of 
the skirt—that is, over the previous facing of dress 
goods. When firmly basted in place, stitch the 
edges in a emall seam ; turn the facing over on to 
the other side of the skirt and baste again, being 
careful to draw the facing up sufficiently to leave 
about a quarter of an inch of dress goods at the 
bottom, making, apparently, a small hem. Baste 
this close to the edge, keeping it perfectly smooth 
and even ; then baste again at the top of the facing, 
and stitch it about an inch from the edge. Notch 
the edge of the facing above this stitching, a small 
pair of scissors being best for this purpose. 

Before the skirt is gathered and pleated for the 
belt, have the front measure thirty-nine and a quar- 
ter inches, the sides thirty-nine and two-thirds 
inches, the back forty-one inches, and trim off at 
the top all the length that exceeds these measure- 
ments. 

About three and a half inches from the middle 
of the skirt front, at the top, make a pleat one-half 
inch deep on each: side, and similar pleats just back 
of the seams joining the front breadth and the 
sides. Gather the skirt from the center of cach 
side breadth to the middle of the back breadth, and 
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draw nearly all the fullness to the back, leaving 
almost none in the side breadths. Cut the back 
breadth down the middle for about fifteen inches, 
and hem each side. 

From the lining material cut a belt of the required 
length, allowing a little for turning in at the ends 
and the edges. Sew the skirt to the back edge of 
the belt, in the same manner as in making muslin 
underskirts, leaving the front edge of the belt free, 
to be sewed down after the drapery is attached or 
the full-round skirt is added. Should the skirt 
“hoop,” or bind across the lap, or ride up when the 
wearer is sitting—and it should always be tested 
in that way before the drapery or the outer skirt is 
added rip the front and the sides from the belt, 
and place the pleats on each side of the front 
breadth about an inch nearer the center. If the 
skirt still continues to bind, move the pleats a little 
further forward, and also draw a little fullness 
from the back breadths and add to the sides. 
Skirts are very apt to have this fault where the 
wearer has large hips and a high stomach; and in 
such cases the better way is to fit the skirt to the 
wearer until it hangs correctly, independently of 
any rules. 

Elastic or shirring strings in the back breadths, 
commonly called “ tie-backs, can be dispensed with 
altogether if the skirt is properly hung ; that is, 
having the pleats and gathers so arranged that the 
front and sides will hang almost straight, and the 
fullness be confined to the back. The skirt braid 
is often bound over the edge of the skirt and 
stitched on, but a better way is to lay it on flat 
around the inside of the skirt, allowing about one- 
third of the braid to extend below the edge of the 
skirt. Sew the braid on by hand with twist or 
coarse thread, once at its upper edge to the skirt 
facing (being careful not to prick the stitches 
through to the right side), and again through the 
middle of the braid to the bottom of the skirt. 
When the braid is put on in this way it can very 
easily be removed when torn or soiled, without rip- 
ping the skirt, which might even be worn meantime 
if necessary, a fact which will commend this man- 
ner of putting on braid without further comment. 

The use or the non-use of steels is a matter of 
choice merely. A much more preferable way to 
distend the skirt, or give the required effect, is to 
have a skirt of grass-cloth with deep ruffles across 
the back, extending nearly to the waist; or the 
same effect may be produced by a starched muslin 
skirt, with two or three flounces covering the whole 
length of the skirt in the back. 

If steels are preferred, only one is really neces- 
sary. It should be about twelve inches in length, 
run in a casing fifteen inches below the belt. 
Should a little extra fullness be required just below 
the waist line, make a small hair pad or cushion 
about five or six inches square, and baste it to the 
inside of the skirt belt. 

How to attach the drapery, and the full-round 
skirt to the foundation skirt, will be explained in 
another chapter. 

Draping, Cutting and Fitting, Basques, Princess 
Dresses, and Trained Skirts will be topics for future 
study. 


ECONOMIC CATERING. 
IV. 


By ANNA C. Brooks. 


FEW suggestions from experience in 
<j buying may be useful to some one. In 
4 preparing food, I always have the health 
of my family uppermost in mind, and 

therefore use only the best, though not 
necessarily the most expensive, materials. Some 
articles we buy in bulk. Our year's supply of pota- 
toes, butter, salt pork, and lard comes from a farm 
in the country ; they are excellent in quality, and 
cost less than we could obtain them in our Boston 
market. Our grocer makes a discount on canned 
goods if we buy by the dozen. For our meats, fish, 
and small groceries we have tried paying by the 
month and by the week, but we now pay cash for 
everything except milk, and we save so much money 
thereby that we shall pursue the present method. 
The care is slightly more, but a little wise planning 
reduces it to a minimum. The fruit and tomatoes 
I preserve myself are more acceptable than those I 
can buy, and are less expensive if I seize upon the 


time when each is most plenty. Altogether, I find 


my catering interesting; perhaps it is because my 
family take such pleasure in my successes ! 
Sunpay, Marca 23. 


Breakfast.—Oranges. Oatmeal. Sliced beef- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Baked potatoes. Cream-of-tartar biscuit. 


loaf. 
Coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast beef. French baked potatoes. 
Mashed turnip. Cabbage salad. White bread. 
Cream Washington pie. Tea. 

Supper.— White and graham bread and butter. 
Milk. Tea. - Citron cake. 

Monpay, Marcu 24. 

Breakfast.—Cornmeal mush. Beef in gravy. 
Fried potatoes. Graham toast. White bread. 
Coffee. 

Lunch. — Cream tomato soup. Crackers. White 
bread and butter. Orange marmalade. Doughnuts. 
Tea. 

Supper.—Cold roast beef. White and graham 
bread and butter. Barberry sauce. Cake. Tea. 


Turspay, Marcu 25. 
Breakfast.—Bananas. Oatmeal. Fried had- 


dock. Baked potatoes. Muffins. Coffee. 
Dinner.—Haricot mutton. Baked spaghetti. 
Boiled potatoes. White bread. Sliced tomato 


pickle. Boiled tapioca padding. Tea. 
Supper.—Omelet. White and graham bread. 
Stewed prunes. Cake. Cocoa. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 26. 


Breakfast.—Hulled corn. Dried beef in butter 
sauce. Baked potatoes. Graham gems. White 
bread and butter. Coffee. 

Dinner.— Broiled chops. Stewed tomato. Mashed 
potatoes. White bread. Baked custard. Tea. 

Supper.—Potato salad. White and graham 
bread and butter. Cake. Cocoa. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 27. 


Breakfast.—Cornmeal mush. Fried bacon. 
Baked potatoes. Butter toast. Coffee. 
Dinner.—Boiled corned mutton. Mashed pota- 
toes. Escaloped tomatoes. White bread. Picca- 
lilli. Chocolate blancmange. Tea. 
Supper.—Cream toast. Graham bread and but- 
ter. Cake. Cocoa. Milk. 


Fripay, Marcu 28. 


Breakfast.—Oatméal. Fried oysters. Balloon 
muffins. Graham bread and butter. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Mutton in gravy. Boiled spinach. 
White bread. Lemon custard. Cocoa. 

Supper.—Vegetable soup. Crackers. White 
and graham bread and butter. Cake. Tea. 


SaTuRDAY, Marcu 29. 


Breakfast.—Oatmeal. Scrambled eggs. Johnny- 
cake. White bread. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Beef stew on toast. Boiled potatoes. 
Lettuce. Sliced white turnips. White bread. 
Griddle cakes with maple sirup. Tea. 

Supper.—Lobster salad. White and graham 
bread and butter. Cake. Tea. 


MATERIALS USED. 


56 
ee eee eee % % 33 
eee %% 74 
87 02 
MEATS 
̃ 81 00 
1 28 
$2 51 
FISH. 
12 
1 solid pint oysters ee 18 
80 57 
VEGETABLES. 
9 lbs. potatoee nn. 9 
„% 5 
1 
8 
20 
q 
$0 56 
FRUIT 
13 
7 
6 
14 
80 42 
BUTTER, ETC 
74 
33 
$1 49 
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GROCERIES. 
7% Ibs. flour 23 
1 tb. 5 
5 
2% 
5 
4 ounces corn-starch.......................... 2 
35 
7 
76 
5 
0 2% 
1 
6 
1 ounce chocolate 3 
2 
Cup maple 3 
xtracts, baking powder.......... — 5 
Pepper, salt, mustar ll. 2 
Vinegar (three spoonfuls)................. 1 


$1 47 


HE constant increase in the number of 
ready-made,garments sold in the shops 
of this country is a clear indication 
that fewer women devote their time to 
the making of garments for their fami- 
lies. To some this is a sign of greater wisdom on 
the part of the women to-day, who refuse to be the 
slaves of the needle or the sewing-machine as were 
the women of former generations. That garments 
of almost every texture can be bought ready-made is 
to some families an unalloyed blessing; but there 
are families where it is the reverse of a blessing, 
offering as it does a cloak for ignorance and idle- 
ness. Lou can buy things ready-made cheaper 
than you can make them,” is a fallacy that stands 
for the gospel in many households. Where the time 
saved is used by the buyer to greater advantage of 
the family, it is a measure of economy that cannot 
be too highly valued ; but when the time so saved 
does not count in the increase of the family 
happiness, it is a waste that is most unjust to the 
bread-winner. There are households where the 
use of time is money; where the dollar saved by the 
using of time that otherwise would not count toward 
the increase in value of the family income makes 
the difference between profit and loss. There is 
no excuse for the waste that keeps some men poor 
but the ignorance of the woman whom they marry, 
and in this country there is no excuse for ignorance. 
Every woman can learn to sew, to cut and make 
garments, to use materials that have served their 
first purpose. There are families—and every 
reader knows them—where an economic use of 
time would almost double the value of the income 
that, under wasteful management, barely supplies 
the family wants, and permits of no indulgences. 
Coats and jackets are bought, and the amount of 
money in the control of the buyer compels the 
choice of a cheap garment, when knowledge, time, 
and industry would make those garments from the 
partially worn garments of a father or some adult 
male relative. The father is frequently compelled 
to wear cheap garments when he could purchase 
a better quality if he knew the material would, 
when he could not wear the garments longer, 
cover the sturdy legs and back of Tom or 
Jack. The constant pinching in a mother’s ward- 
robe would not be necessary if she could turn 
to account the cast-off dress or cloak into a school 
garment for vigorous Molly or Ethel, who are now 
clothed at the expense of material and a seamstress 
represented in the price of the ready-made garment 
that rarely fits, and whose constantly ripping seams 
offer ventilating opportunities not appreciated by 
the wearer. For cheap, ready-made garments 
mean cheap materials and cheap labor. Ready- 
made garments are cheap when the purchasing of 
them means increased opportunities for happiness 
in the family ; but they are a gross extravagance 
when the purchasing of them means only increased 
opportunity for idleness, or a waste of time worse 
than idleness. 


HIS SYSTEM. 


A man professionally “funny” in print is often a 
cause of perplexity to his family from his habit of 
picking up unconsidered trifles and weaving them 
into a marketable web. One such person, whose note- 
book is never at hand, has a way of memorizing hints 
which is less original than amusing. He finds that no 
method is more satisfactory than that of fitting items 
together to form a sentence, which he repeats to his 
wife until she remembers it. 

“ Susan,” said he one day, “ remember that Walter 
. an old distil- 

ery. 

“Yes, I will,“ agreed Susan, but I really must 
know what it means.” 
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OCTOBER 2, 1890. 


% Walter Besant indicates an artiele on certain re- 
forms to which he gave an impetus ; shooting crows’ 
and ‘stealing acorns’ will remind me of two anecdotes 
I heard this morning, and the last part of the sentence 
indicates an — 2 want to look up in one of last 
year’s papers.“ 

One thing is certain: that this journalist, should he 
attain a widespread celebrity, need never fear the harpy 
biographer. ‘That dauntless and untiring fiend will 
find no “hints for work or “ fugitive notes to print 
for the curious eye. 

One day this unconventional worker was heard re- 
peating to himself the chance remark of a clever child. 

„Well,“ said his wife, “what can you make out of 


that ?” 
Oh,“ was the literal reply, “ about three dollars.” 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


| AM very anxious to find a situation for a friend of 
mine who is desirous of acting as companion to a 
semi-invalid lady. My friend is not in robust health, 
but she is quite well enough for such light tasks as 
reading aloud, doing mending, waiting on an invalid 
who must take her meals in her room, or who is unable 
to run little errands for berself. She is an admirable 
seamstress, and deft with her fingers in other ways ; 
besides being a well-educated, well-read woman, who 
can write a good letter in a clear hand. She is not 
strong enough for a position where lifting or moving 
a sick person would be required, but she would be a 
real treasure to any one who needed a housekeeper or 
a companion. She is of middle age, and her tact and 
gentleness make her a delightful associate. Refer- 
ences will be furnished. Please address C. H., care of 


The Christian Union. 


This is a growl. There are three of us growlers. 
In the cars yesterday we found our sentiments agree- 
ing. Our grievance is this: That, after that eminently 
sensible letter, some three weeks ago, about “the 
village carpenter” and “ packing-box lounges,” you 
shculd again publish an article (and the first of a series 
at that!) recommending such snares and delusions to 
the unwary young bome-maker. Canton flannel, toa]! 
the dust-gathering, quickly-fading stuff! If you would 
get up a symposium of those who have used it, the con- 
demnation, we are sure, would be well-nigh universal. 

Then, again, The Christian Union has done good 
work in the crusade against shams, teaching us that 
some of the worst sins of this country in decorative art, 
and in architecture as well, come from the attempt to 
make things seem what they are not. How can you 
reconcile such teaching with that “ narrow doorway” 
hung with broad portiéres to look as if a wide opening? 
Besides, it is murderous ; some one would surely run 
against the door-jamb ! 

Yours with more of grief than anger, 
ANNIE B. J. 
Mary S. C. 
NINA E. B. 
Farvax. N. H. 


Will you please give name of some good school for 
2 for girls ? E. S. L. 

ATHENS, Ga. 

Not knowing just what kind of a school our corre- 
spondent requires, it is difficult to answer his question. 
If it is a Normal —e School, for girls intending 
to be teachers of physical development, there are two 
or three such we know. One is Dr. Anderson’s Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn; the other, Dr. Sargent’s, ad- 
dressed to Harvard College, Massachusetts. Private 
and public enterprises for girls are also in the different 
cities: the Berkeley Gymnasium, notably, in New 
York, 23 West Forty-fourth Street, and others in other 
cities ; Miss Allan’s, for girls, in Boston. Teachers 
are being sent from these schools to others in all parts 
of the country. 


I was much interested in the article entitled “ How 
to Mount Photographs,” in The Christian Union of 
September 11. It was all true and very practical, ex- 
cept that the way to make the paste was not given, and 
that is precisely what most people do not know! Per- 
haps “S. J. R.” will tell us some time how to make 
paste of flour or starch. For myself, I always buy 
paste at Anthony’s, prepared expressly for photo- 
graphs, and it answers its purpose admirably, and keeps 
for any length of time. 

But I have an easier way of mounting photographs 
—so easy and pleasant that I think that you should 
tell busy (or lazy) people how to do it—which answers 
every purpose, and takes less than a quarter of the 
time of the regular method. It is simply to keep the 
photographs quite flat when they are purchased, which 
can easily be done by two protecting bits of cardboard, 
and then to fasten them in one of “Marcus Ward’s” 

albums, by merely touching the corners with a 

it of gum arabic which has been dampened in water. 
This mode of treating them is very swift and very 
effective. The photographs look almost as well as if 
mounted in the regular way, and you have the advan- 
tage of being able to remove one, if you wish to make 
a change in your book, by —— running a paper out- 
ter swiftly under the corners. The leaves of the book 


never look wrinkled and the photographs never become 

loose. It is a good plan to put in sheets of blotting 
per and leave the album under a weight for a day ; 

but it is not absolutely necessary. J. A. 8. 
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A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
By N. F. C. 


e was very fortunate that Anna's birth- 
+5, day came on Saturday, for it gave the 
girls two good hours of the morning in 
which to sew. 

Anna Williams had attended a num- 
ber of little parties given by her schoolmates, and 
though she had usually a pleasant time, there 
seemed to be a certain sameness about them all, so 
she determined to have something a little new and 
out of the usual course. 

A grand evening party was not to be thought of, 
for Anna’s mamma, who was a most sensible lady, 
would not for one moment have allowed it. In 
the quiet little town in which they lived, simple 
entertainments, with early hours, were always the 
rule. 


So, after much thought and a good deal of 
planning, Anna decided on a doll-dressing for the 
hospital children. This was not an original idea 
with her; Aunt Isabel, who lived in New York, 
had one every year, and once when Cousin Lu was 
visiting in the city she went with Aunt Bell to the 
hospitals and helped to distribute the dolls. Anna 
thought it a charming plan, and was very sure the 
girls would like it. 

So the invitations were given out for a doll- 
dressing at eleven o'clock. A few boys were in- 
vited to join them in the evening, when papa and 
brother Ralph would exhibit the magic lantern. 

Early in the morning another package of dolls 
arrived—this time a gift from Aunt Isabel—and 
Mrs. Williams had said that if Anna wished to 
turn her birthday party into a doll-dressing, they 
must all be finished that night, for she expected a 
houseful of company during the next week. 

Had not Cousin Lu happened to run over, the 
poor child would have been nearly distracted, for 
she had invited but ten of her young friends to 
assist, and there were at least thirty dolls waiting to 
be dressed. But Cousin Lu always happened in 
just at the right time; she was a bright, lively 
young lady of eighteen, and was much loved and 
admired by her cousin, in whose eyes she was nearly 
perfect. 

Now, on this birthday morning, lively Lu very 
soon set matters right. She not only invited her- 
self to the party, but offered to bring with her her 
dearest friend, and this, of course, delighted Anna, 
whose face was soon wreathed in smiles. 

Now, as it happened, Saturday was not a very 
pleasant day, but the disagreeable November 
weather without only served to make the long par- 
lors look all the more cheerful. When the girls 
arrived, they found a bright fire of soft coal glow- 
ing in the open grate, and the rooms decorated 
with huge pots of chrysanthemums. The study 
table in the back parlor was cleared of its books 
and magazines, and covered with boxes of ribbons, 
silks, cambrics, and all the odds and ends that 
could possibly be of use. Smaller tables were 
scattered at intervals through the rooms, and were 
each furnished with a box of dolls. 

The girls brought with them little packages or 
rolls of bright material, and the long table, piled 
high with all the colors of the rainbow, soon looked 
like a gay shop window. The dolls were perhaps 
nine or ten inches in height, and had porcelain 
heads, arms, and feet, with cloth bodies. 

What a merry morning was spent in selecting 
colors and choosing characters and costumes ! 
Anna was very particular about this one thing: 
the dolls were to be prettily dressed, and must look 
as fresh and dainty as possible. Of course the 
clothes would have to be sewed on, for there was 
no time for any other way, but now and then a girl 
more ambitious than the rest would exhibit a little 
cloak or jacket that could be put on or taken off as 
desired. 

With so many bright pieces of ribbons and vel- 
vets, there seemed no end to the costumes that 
might be arranged, and Cousin Lu and her pretty 
friend were always ready with advice and sugges- 
tions. Did some one wish her doll dressed as a 
fine lady, Cousin Lu cut the trained skirt, and 
helped to select a bit of ribbon and lace for waist 
and sleeves. Or if a Red Riding Hood suit was 
desired, or a gypsy girls dress, Miss Flo and Mrs. 
Williams were equally kind and patient, and as 
they had the best of taste, Anna and her friends 
were in a constant state of enjoyment. 


Mrs. Williams thought it best to give them their 
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most substantial meal in the middle of the day. So 
at one o'clock they laid aside their work, and were 
soon ready for dinner. 

At each place was a tiny bunch of choice flowers, 
tied with white ribbon, and as the girls fastened 
the fragrant blossoms to their dresses, they adopted 
Cousin Lu’s suggestion that they should always 
keep the band of ribbon in memory of the day; 
they also felt sure that this bit of white satin 
would remind them to do kind deeds, and to be 
ever ready to help the poor and suffering. 

When they took up their sewing in the after- 
noon, Cousin Lu fold them of her visit to the 
hospitals, and with what delight and eagerness the 
little invalids had received their pretty dolls. 

She also suggested that each doll should receive 
a name which should be written on a slip of paper 
and attached to the dress. This idea pleased them 
very much. | 

The little Quaker doll they called Ruth; the 
smart French maid, Marie; “ Dottie Dimple” wore 
a quaint Kate Greenaway dress, and the little 
women,” Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, were in pretty 
schoolgirl suits. 

Later in the afternoon, Mrs. Williams read to 
them one or two chapters from “Our Mutual 
Friend,” giving a description of Charles Dickens's 
pathetic little character, the dolls’ dressmaker— 
little Jennie —whose back was bad and whose 
legs were queer. 

Then Uncle Will and Aunt Alice came in, and 
gave them a half-hour of bright, lively music on the 
piano and violin. 

At half-past five the dolls were dressed and ar 
ranged on the table to be viewed and admired by 
all; and a pretty sight they were. Nursery maids, 
peasant girls, babies in long cambric dresses, fairies 
and brides, were placed side by side with Spanish 
girls and grand ladies from foreign countries. 

Much pains was taken in arranging and group 
ing the dolls. Next to “little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
richly dressed and wearing his deep lace collar and 
cuffs, was placed Sailor Ben, and not far from them 
was the bride in satin dress, with little“ Bo-Peep 
beside her. And so on all around the room were 
curious and effective groupings. 

The girls were fairly jubilant over their work, 
and although somewhat tired, a walk for a half-hour 
on the long piazza soon brought the color to their 
cheeks. The weather had cleared; there was a 
beautiful light in the sky, and a clear, bracing 


air. 

At half-past six the boys came, and then there 
was much excitement admiring the dolls and their 
various names. Among so many beauties it was 
difficult to select the belle of the occasion, but the 
boys were inclined to give the preference to Jo 
March,” one of the four “little women.” She 
looked so bright and full of fun, with her shaggy 
skating cap, and her hands tucked into a tiny muff! 
Mr. Williams said that he preferred the dear old 
lady with the straight skirt and muslin kerchief, 
for she reminded him of his grandmother, of whom 
he had been very fond. 

So, talking and laughing, they went out to supper, 
and Anna cat her birthday cake. 

Then came a pleasant surprise. After all had 
gone back to the parlor, Jack Edmunds suddenly 
brought forward a large parcel which had been left 
on the piazza. It proved to be a gift from the 
boys to the hospital children. They had each con- 
tributed a portion of their spending money, and 
now bright picture books and simple toys were to 
be added to the fascinating array of dolls. 

“ Did you think we were going to be outdone by 
you girls? said Jack, as Cousin Lu enthusiastic- 
ally called out, Hurrah for the boys!” The girls 
clapped their hands and waved their handkerchiefs ; 
the boys returned the compliment, and there was 
much fun and laughter, until Mr. Williams sum- 
moned them to their places in front of the magic 
lantern. 

The pretty views claimed their attention for the 
greater part of the evening; then they sang a few 
songs together, after which the fathers began to 
call for the girls, and were, of course, brought in 
and made to admire the work of the day. 

Anna's friends all said that it was the very best 
party they had ever attended, and they were quite 
impatient to know how the dolls would be received 
by the invalid children; but as Aunt Isabel, who 
was to distribute them at the hospitals, had prom- 
ised to write all about it, that pleasure was yet in 
store for them. 

And so the birthday ended, and Anna, who had 
dressed three dolls without a bit of help, declared 
herself a very tired but a very happy girl. 
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SITTING BY THE LOCKS. 


By ALICE DALTON. 


was a canal lock. Doubtless you won- 
der why a canal should have a lock, as a 
canal is a water passage inland for boats 
built for especial use in canals, for the 
purpose of transporting freight. We 
had our first opportunity to see a canal, except 
from a railroad train, and a more intimate knowl- 
edge was an opportunity not to be lost. 

The canal, you know, is a ditch built up on 
either side with walls of stone, hgavy timbers, rocks, 
and in places solid masonry. It has a depth of not 
less than six feet, and but seldom more, except at 
the locks, where it is much greater. The boats 
are pulled by two horses, though usually the team 
is a mule and a horse. You have noticed the vary- 
ing heights of the land through which you pass on 
a railroad train. Now, the water in the canal must 
be made by some means to follow this rise and de- 
pression, and this is done by means of locks. These 
locks are just the length of a canal-boat, walled on 
either side by heavy planking. At the end that we 
will call the down-hill end of the lock are two im- 
mense gates that close tightly together in the mid- 
dle. These gates are opened and closed by means 
of levers, which are moved by the lockman in the 
little shanty built over this end of the lock. At the 
other end of the lock is a solidly built gate the exact 
size of the lock; this gate shuts the water out of 
the lock. We will imagine a boat coming down 
the canal slowly, going at the rate of a mile each 
half-hour, and allowing just about the same time to 
pass through the locks. The lock is empty, for a 
boat has just passed through. Now, unless the lock 
were filled with water, you can imagine what would 
happen ; the pulling of the horses and the current 
of water would carry the boat directly over the top 
of the upper end of the lock, which is on a level 
with the level of the water, and the boat would 
certainly be broken as it pitched into the empty 
lock. To prevent this, the solid gate is lowered 
by levers manipulated by the lockman in his 
shanty. Handles are in the shanty; from these 
handles are chains of rods and links that connect 
with the levers at the solid gate. The lockman 
moves the handles, the chains rattle, the big gate 
lowers, and a torrent of water pours into the lock, 
which looks like an immense box when empty, and 
soon fills it to the level of the canal; the boat 
sweeps slowly forward; the horses, detached, go 
slowly down the hill; the solid gate is raised into 
place; the boat is held securely by ropes, so that 
it cannot press forward against the gates at the 
down-hill end of the lock. When all is ready, the 
lockman moves a lever, the down-hill gates slowly 
open, the boat settling down as out rushes the 
water, and the boat sinks slowly to the next lower 
level of the canal; there is a rattling and clanking 
of chains, and the paddles under the gate at the 
upper end of the lock are set in motion. This pro- 
duces a current of water, which shoves the boat 
forward, and it glides into open water under the 
lock-house. The horses are attached by tow-lines, 
and the boat goes on to the next lock. The boat 
going up is worked through the lock in just the re- 
verse way. The gates at the down-hill end of the 
lock are opened, the boat passes through, the gates 
are closed, the paddles are opened, the water 
rushes in under the boat, which floats higher and 
higher until it reaches the next higher level, being 
held in place by the ropes. When all is ready the 
horses are attached, the up-hill gate is lowered, 
there is a tugging at the lines, and the boat moves 
slowly forward on its upward journey. 

Did you ever hear of water crossing water ? 
Probably many of you have not. 

At certain places chosen as the route for the 
canal on which we traveled, the engineers found that 
it was impossible to keep the canal following one side 
of the river, which was its companion, and from 
which it was separated by a heavy wall. The level 
of the canal is several feet higher than the bed of 
the river. The reason was because of rocks or the 
contour of the land. What was to be done? They 
built an iron bridge to cross the river, then built heavy 
boxes on this bridge at the level of the canal, 
turned the water into these boxes, and the canal 
crossed the river and floated the boats to the other 
side. 

Many of the canal-boats not only carry freight, 
but are homes for families—fathers, mothers, and 
children all living and working together. At the 
stern of the boat, below the deck, are tiny rooms, 
sometimes only one; these are the bedrooms, the 
sitting-room, the kitchen, of the family in rainy 
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weather. You may be sure that on pleasant days 
everybody is on deck. Some of the boats had over 
the cabin an awning, and on the roof of the cabin 
of one boat sat two jolly-looking children, while a 
hammock swing from the awning posts held an 
equally jolly baby, who kicked and crowed to prove 
how much it enjoyed its life. The mother held the 
rudder of the boat, while the father was forward 
attending to the lines. 

Sitting watching the boats pass through became 
very exciting, for they were more than boats, it was 
a floating town we were watching. Every boat was 
a home—some clean, some dirty ; somo giving every 
evidence of poverty, painful poverty, and some of 
comfort. Some of the people looked intelligent, 
and some very stupid and ignorant. And it was 
the ignorant, stupid people whose boats were 
scratched and broken; rudders held in place by 
ropes ; the deck dirty, the people on board dirty. 
A boat rounds the turn ; at the bow lazily floats our 
flag. A bright awning covers the roof of the cabin 
and the stern of the boat. On the edge of the cabin 
roof stands a row of tomato cans, each one holding 
a bright, healthy-looking plant. A sweet-looking 
old lady in a very clean calico dress and sunbonnet 
sits in a chair on the roof shelling peas. An equally 
clean-looking old gentleman is holding the rudder. 
Turkey-red curtains are at the tiny windows of the 
cabin, while the deck is still damp from the morn- 
ing’s scrubbing. A fat, comfortable-looking cat 
got up from the old lady’s feet, and stretched and 
yawned just as the boat passed, the owners wishing 
us a pleasant “ good-morning.” Just as this boat 
entered the lock, another boat rounds the turn. A 
dirty broom is fastened at the bow; two dirty men 
with almost cruel faces are on the deck; the boat 
is loaded with coal, and on the coal are two pairs 
of trousers, an old coat, and a vest. The cabin 
windows are dirty, and everything, as well as the 
boat itself, is painfully old and poor and dirty. 

And again two horses and a boat come in sight. 
At the bow is a board brightly painted, which as it 
comes nearer is seen to be a picture of mountains 
and a stream. But what was far more interesting 
than the boat was the little girl who was riding one 
of the horses. A shy, modest little girl, nine years 
old, she told us. She slipped from the horse’s 
back just before the boat entered the lock, carry- 
ing witb her the nice clean shawl on which she 
had been sitting. She wore a clean calico dress, 
a broad-brimmed hat trimmed with flowers, and 
her light hair was very neatly braided down her 
back. Her blue eyes made you think of a wild 
violet, and as she looked at us we were reminded 
of a violet again by the way she held her head. 

Do you like to ride?“ 

“Qh yes, very much,” she answered, sweetly. 
“ And I like to walk on the tow-path.” 

Do you go to school?“ 

“Yes, in the winter a little while.“ 

The boat was now in the lock, and the boat 
settling down to the level of the tow-path, and the 
little girl must go on board. A tomato can in which 
a tiny pine tree was planted stood on the coal with 
which the boat was loaded. A sweet-looking 
mother sat on the roof sewing, and two small chil- 
dren were rolling a rubber ball across the roof. 
Such a happy family they seemed, in this queer 
home, that we were sorry to lose sight of them. 
When the boat came in sight at the lower level the 
little girl was on the horse’s back; she turned and 
waved “good-by.” We knew no prettier sight 
would come to us that day, and we left the lock. 


INVESTING ON MORTGAGE. 


By Mr. ExTERIENcR. 


MORTGAGE is a device by which the 

4 owner of property, who wants money but 
does not wish to part with his property, 

can use the property as security to a 

lender, in order to obtain a loan, and 

can yet keep possession and enjoyment of the prop- 
erty so long as he pays interest and fulfills the other 
stipulations contained in the mortgage for the 
time agreed upon. In old times a form of mort- 
gage was used by which the borrower or debtor 
gave up the possession of the property to the cred- 
itor or lender, who thereafter used it, or took the 
rent or the produce, as a payment of interest, and 
held the property thus until the debtor should come 
to redeem it by paying his debt. But this kind of 
mortgage has so far gone out of use that the use of 
the term mortgage now always means a contract 
which leaves the original owner, who is the borrower, 
in the possession and enjoyment of the property, 
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but gives the lender or creditor a right to come and 
take possession and sell the property, or to ask the 
courts to take possession and apply it to the pay- 
ment of the debt, in case the debtor fails to perform 
his stipulations. 

A mortgage may be made without any personal 
debt, if the lender or creditor is willing to consent 
to such an arrangement. It can be expressed so 
that the owner of the property or mortgagor shall 
not be personally bound to pay anything, but in 
case he does not pay, the mortgagee can have re- 
course against the property, and the property alone. 


But few lenders or creditors are willing to agree to 


this. So the general usage is for the debtor to 
make a note or a bond, which represents the personal 
obligation to pay, and also to make a mo 
which represents the control which is given to the 
creditor over the property. In such case the se- 
curity of the investment depends in part on the busi- 
ness character or wealth of the maker of the note 
or bond, and in part on the value and character of 
the property. 

The advantage of a mortgage on real property, 
that is, on lands, is in the fact that land cannot be 
stolen or carried off. It is always there to answer 
to the claim. If we canimagine a lot so situated 
on the bank of a river that it might be washed en- 
tirely away in the course of time, leaving no prop- 
erty there, or a farm so undermined by coal pits 
that it might fall in, leaving nothing but a hole in 
the ground, it is plain that the security would be 
worth compag&fively little. Something of this char- 
acter is shared by all movable property. A mort- 
gage on an object even so difficult to remove as a 
steam engine is less security than a mortgage on 
real property. A mortgage on the furniture of a 
house is still less. A mortgage on a horse is a ve 
precarious security, for he may die, or be trot 
off ; and a mortgage on diamonds, that can be se- 
ereted so easily, is hardly any security at all. For 
stich reasons as these, mortgages on personal prop- 
erty are rarely used as investments. Credit- 
ors frequently take them from debtors as a secu- 
rity for an otherwise doubtful claim. But lenders 
very rarely take them from borrowers, because the 
lender wants a security which he can always lay his 
hand on. And even when such mortgages are taken 
for loans, it is generally between persons standing 
in such relations, or from a mortgagor of such 
known character and responsibility, that the lender 
feels that his main reliance is upon the personal 
security. 

A mortgage upon real property is perhaps the 
most desirable form of investment where the lender 
does not need or desire to be able to call in his 
money for a Jong time. The usual course of those 
who desire to begin making such investments is to 
accumulate small sums in savings banks and other 
deposits, or perhaps small personal loans to trust- 
worthy individuals and on interest, until a sufficient 
sum to be loaned on mortgage is accumulated. 
What is a sufficient sum depends upon the com- 
munity and its usages of business. In the city of 
New York, where lots of land are high in price and 
buildings expensive, it is not easy to lend on mort- 
gage a sum of less than $5,000, not very to 
lend one of less than $10,000, much easier to p 
a sum of $20,000 or $30,000. In a country vill 
where it would be an impossibility to place $20, 
or $30,000, it may be easy to place sums as low as 
$2,000, $1,000 sometimes, perhaps $500. On the 
other hand, it is more difficult to sell village prop- 
erty than city property, and much more difficult 
still to sell country property ; so that if hard times 
should come, or a panic take place, and the per- 
sonal obligation of the borrower prove worthless, 
it might take a much longer period of time to get 
the value out of the property in the one case than 
in the other. There is a similar difference between 
different locations in the same town or city. Prop 
erty on some streets or avenues is always salable, 
even in hard times ; there are other regions where 
property, though valuable, would be likely to stand 
in the market a long time before a sale could be 
effected. 

In considering the advisability of a mortgage invest- 
ment, there is an important difference between the 
intrinsic fitness of the property to serve as a security 
and the relation of the value of the property to the 
amount of the loan. The character of the property 
is usually the first thing to be considered. If it is 
vacant property and produces no rent, then the 
personal responsibility of the mortgagor is more 
important, because, as there is no income out of 
which to pay interest, regular payment of interest 
must depend on the mortgagor's other resources. 
Whereas, if the property is improved, and produc- 
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ing rents regularly or capable of being rented, then, 
if the mortgagor ceases to pay interest, the mort- 
gagee, on taking possession of the property, can 
immediately have the accruing rents applied to keep 
down the interest. 

Another important question is as to the propor- 
tion of value between the land and the improve- 
ments ; for the improvements may be burned up or 
go to dilapidation, while the land cannot. There- 
fore, although vacant land is security of an inferior 
nature, very expensive improvements on land which 
would be of little value if vacant constitute a prop- 
erty which is also a security of an inferior nature. 
For if the improvements be burned down, the 
security is either chiefly gone or chiefly turned into 
a claim on an insurance company. Wherever the 
improvements constitute a considerable part of the 
security, careful attention should be paid to the 
character of those improvements; for a building 
which may fall in a gale of wind is little better 
security than a horse that may fall sick or be driven 
away by a thief. 

When the character of the property as a security 
is appreciated, the next question is as to the pro- 
portion between its value and the amount of the 
proposed loan; and this distinction is of much 
practical importance. Property that is intrinsically 
of an inferior character may be very excellent 
security for a small loan. Thus a lot worth $5,000, 
with a large and old wooden building worth $5,000 
more, is excellent security for a loan of $4,000, and 
may be very poor security for a loan of $14,000; 
while a similar lot of the same value, with a perma- 
nent stone or brick building, while excellent security, 
perhaps, for a loan of $16,000 or $17,000, would 
be practically no better security for a loan of $4,000 
than the one with an inferior building. So property 
worth $10,000 in a very salable region may be no 
better security for a loan of $7,000 than property 
worth $20,000 in a very unsalable region. And 
even vacant property may be better security for a 
loan of an amount small in proportion to its value 
than improved property for a loan which is too 
large in proportion to its value. Much of the de- 
sirableness of a mortgage investment depends on a 
judicious appreciation of these interlacing and 
interdependent considerations. A judicious lender, 
in seeking investments, must consider, therefore, 
not merely what would he call a lendable amount 
for the region in which he is seeking to invest, or, 
in other words, a suitable region in which to place 
the amount he has to invest; but he should also 
consider whether it is necessary to his investment 
that he should have a certainty of prompt and reg- 
ular interest and of prompt reimbursement of prin- 
cipal by a reasonably quick sale should the borrower 
make default, or whether his circumstances are 
such that an ultimate security is enough, and post- 
ponement of interest or a long delay of sale before 
ultimately collecting the principal will be endurable 
without inconvenience. 

Another important question arises with reference 
to the sensitiveness of values to fluctuation. There 
are some regions where the prices and the market- 
ability of property fluctuate easily, and there are 
others where there is more steadiness and uniform- 
ity. There are seasons, too, when a very cautious 
person feels a consciousness, which may or may not 
be well founded, that hard times and a fall in values 
are at hand. Although few persons, if any, have 
much power of foresight in this respect, such antici- 
pations are often a good reason for limiting loans to 
short periods of one or two years instead of making 
them for longer periods of three or five. 

All things considered, in an ordinarily prosperous 
American town or city, and with the average good 
judgment of an observant and reasonably cautious 
person, bonds and mortgages form, perhaps, the 
best investment as soon and as fast as accumulations 
amount to enough to make a lendable sum. 


It was at a dinner in Chicago. The invited min- 
isters were deploring the fact that the catechism is 
but little studied by the children of the present day. 
In this the hostess differed from them, saying, “ It 
is not so in our house. James has just received a 
prize for a perfect recitation of the catechism, and 
even little Johnny is beginning to learn it. Johnny, 
tell the minister What is the chief end of man? 
The little fellow addressed had been too intent on 
the enjoyment of an unusually good dinner to hear 
aught but the question directly addressed to hi. n, 
and was, perhaps, a little annoyed at the in- 
terruption, for he replied, rather impatiently, “I 
don’t know, but I suppose the one with the head 
on!“ 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.’ 


By rue Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 
SASL HEN the Israelites were led out of Egypt 


; 1 the Feast of the Passover was instituted, 
N and the Israelites were directed to ob- 
* e serve it in their houses in all future gen- 

= erations as the memorial of the birth- 
right of their nation. This feast was, however, a 
household. not a church, feast; it antedated the 
church. The father was, on this occasion, the 
priest of his own household; slew the lamb with 
his own hand; gathered his family about the table; 
and himself pronounced the blessing on the lamb, 
the unleavened bread, and the cup of wine. Christ 
had come up to Jerusalem with his disciples to 
attend this Passover feast. On this annual feast 
day Jerusalem was always crowded with guests; 
every house threw open its doors, and every room 
became, for one evening, a dining- room. A friendly 
home offered to Jesus for this evening an upper 
chamber, and here he gathered with the twelve, to 
eat with them for the last time the Passover sup- 
per. With a few words he disclosed to Judas Iscar- 
iot the knowledge of the traitor’s designs, and the 
traitor, thunder-stricken that his scheme of betrayal 
was known, rose from the table and left the room. 
Christ was now alone with his eleven loyal and lov- 
ing friends. Not one of them was a member of 
any Christianchurch. Indeed, the Christian church 
had not yet been organized. Christ and his disci- 
ples were all Jews, who habitually attended the 
Jewish synagogue, performed their sacrifices in the 
Jewish Temple, and observed the Jewish church 
year. Not until some time after Christ’s death did 
the Apostles reluctantly accept the idea that the 
new life that Christ had bestowed required a new 
organization, that the new wine which Christ had 
brought must be put into new bottles. As no church 
had been organized, no new creed had been formu- 
lated. Of the theological questions which agitate 
the religious world to-day they were almost, if not 
entirely, ignorant. They had not even attempted to 
define to themselves the character of their Lord; 
they were simply bound to him by an absolute and 
an unquestioning allegiance. Of the atonement 
they could have had no conception, since they had 
none of their Master’s crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension. Of this party one, Jesus Christ himself, 
had certainly received baptism; probably four of 
the Apostles had also been baptized. But there is 
not the least reason to suppose that the other seven 
ever had received baptism in any form, at any 
time, or by any hands. Christ carried on the sup- 
per as usual until it neared the close; then, by words 
the full import of which the disciples could not 
have understood, but the sad and solemn influence 
of which they must have felt, he gave to the supper 
a new significance: This is my body broken for 
you,” said he, as he broke the bread; “ This is my 
blood of the new testament, shed for many for the 
remission of sins,” as he blessed the cup. And then 
he endowed this national festival with immortal 
and world-wide significance in the request, Do this 
in remembrance of me.“ 

Whether, then, we consider the origin of the 
Lord's Supper, or that of the Jewish festival of 
which it was an adaptation, it appears that this 
ceremonial is not, in strictness of speech, a church 
ordinance. It does not belong of necessity to the 
church life. It does not require for its validity a 
church official. Its participants are not required 
by any New Testament law to be church members; 
the historic precedent afforded by the first service 
does not necessitate that they should have received 
baptism; and there is not the least indication of 
any mystic change in the character of the elements, 
or any mystic eflicacy produced by them upon those 
who partake of them; and, finally, if the whole 
story be read in its connections, and the spirit of it 
apprehended, it cannot properly be said that the 
Lord's Supper was commanded by Christ for per- 
petual observance. The reader has only to com- 
pare the simple language of Christ, “ Do this in 
remembrance of me, with the explicit and reiter- 
ated requirements of Moses, “This day will be 
unto you for a memorial. Le shall keep it for 
a feast throughout your generations. . Ye shall 
keep it for an ordinance forever,” to realize the dif- 
ference between a memorial which love requests 
and a memorial which law prescribes. 


International Sunday-School Lesson, October 12, 1890.— 
Luke xxii., 7-20. 
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Do I, then, depreciate the Lord's Supper? No; 
I exalt it. Love's request is more sacred than law’s 
command; the home is more sacred than the 
church; father and mother are more sacred than 
the priest. Our desire to be perpetuated in the 
memory of our loved ones when we are absent from 
them, or after we have finally gone away, is not a 
weak or vain desire to be ashamed of; it manifests 
itself sometimes in weak and foolish devices, but it 
is itself the very hunger of love. This desire was 
strong in Christ. “Greatly have I desired,” he 
says, “to eat this passover with you.” Was strong, 
do I say? Is strong. I should say. Still out of 
the heavens he says to us, “ Do this in remembrance 
of me.” It is not a command that comes enforced 
by the thunders of Sinai, it is a request that comes 
to us enforced by all the plaintiveness of suffering 
love. All other religious duties are done for the 
sake of others. We feed the poor, clothe the 
naked, visit the sick, for humanity’s sake. We 
sing and pray and listen to preaching for our own 
sake. One thing we can do for Christ's sake: we 
can remember him, and we can attest our memory 
by breaking bread and drinking wine at his table 
and with his benediction. When we come thus at 
once to revive and attest our love for him, he does 
not ask whether we meet under the fretted roof of 
a great cathedral, or under the grander dome of 
heaven, or where he and the eleven first met, in a 
chamber in a private house; nor what progress we 
have made in theological education and what knowl- 
edge we have attained in divine truth; nor what 
ordination has been given to him who sits at the 
head of our table and breaks the bread and pours 
the wine; nor whether we sit in pews or kneel 
about an altar; nor how we have been baptized, 
nor whether we have been baptized at all; nor of 
what organization we are members, nor whether we 
are members of any. One condition, and only one, 
he attaches : “ Do this in remembrance of me.” A 
loving remembrance of the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
only condition which Christ attaches. Love is the 
golden key that admits the soul to sacred com- 
munion with Christ. The doors of the church may 
open to other keys, but the door to Christ’s heart 
opens to this and this alone. It is well for the or- 
derly administration of this rite that it should eus- 
tomarily be observed within the church walls, by 
church members, under rules of church order, and 
with church officers to conduct it; but the sacred- 
ness of it depends, not upon church or creed or 
previous baptism, but upon love in the heart of the 
believer. 


QUESTIONS. 


What does Christ mean by “ Do this“? 

Did the early Church observe this Supper? What 
evidence can you show of such observance ? 

What conditions does Christ require for admission to 
this Supper ? 

What conditions does Paul prescribe in 1 Cor., chap- 
ter xi.? 

Describe the Passover ceremonial. How did Christ 
change it ? 

What is meant by the anticipation in verses 16 and 
18? How is this symbol to be fulfilled ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
By Emity Huntineron Mirren. 


HE night before Jesus was crucified was 
the night on which, in every home in 
Jerusalem, families and friends gathered 
about the table to eat the Passover sup- 

per, in memory of the time when the 

Lord smote all the first-born in Egypt, but passed 

over the homes of the Israelites, who had marked 

the posts of the door with the blood of a lamb. 

The lamb whose blood saved them from death 
was a type of that Lamb of God by whose blood 
their souls were to be redeemed, and he was now 
ready to be offered. This last night Jesus wished 
to be alone with his disciples, to give them his last 
messages of love and promise, to speak to them his 
last words that they might never forget, and to 
commend them for the last time to the keeping of 
his Father. 

He sent Peter and John to Jerusalem to prepare 
for the Passover supper in the house of a man who 
was probably a friend, and, at the usual time, 
which was after sunset, they all gathered in the 
upper room where the table was spread. There 
were no servants to wait upon them and wash 
their dusty feet, and none of them seem to have 
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been willing to do this humble service for the 
others. While the heart of their Master was full 
of love for them all, even for Judas who had prom- 
ised to betray him, they were disputing about who 
should have the most honorable place, and be 
served instead of serving. Jesus knew it all, but 
nothing made his love less tender. John says, 
„Having loved his own, he loved them unto the 
end.” He told them how much he had desired to 
eat this supper with them. before he suffered, and 
as they ate and drank together he told them that 
he should never again share it with them on earth. 

He talked to them of his going away, and assured 
them that he would not leave them comfortless. 
He bade them love one another as he had loved 
them, and he gave them a lesson that they must 
always remember, by doing for them what they 
were not willing to do for each other. He rose 
from the table, took a towel and basin, and washed 
their feet, and bade them remember that he, their 
Lord and Master, had been ready to do the hum- 
blest service for them, and so they should also be 
ready to serve one another. He said, “ Blessed 
are ye if ye do these things,” using just the same 
word about such common, small things as washing 
dusty feet that he did when he said, “ Blessed are 
they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. ’ 

He told how they should show their love to him 
by keeping his words, and especially by so loving 
one another that men might know they were his 
disciples. He told them not to be troubled or 
afraid at anything, but to remember that the Com- 
forter was coming to lead and teach them, and that 
the Father himself loved them and would grant 
whatever they asked of him in faith. Over and 
over again he begged them to love one another, 
and then in the tenderest and most touching words 
he committed them to God's keeping and prayed 
that they might all be made one by God’s love 
dwelling in them and uniting them to him and to 
each other. 

Then, before they left the room, he gave them a 
new feast, to keep always in their remembrance 
what he had said, what he had done, what he was 
about to suffer, and what was the true meaning of 
his life and death. He took the bread, and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave to them, saying, 
This is my body which is given for you ; this do 
in remembrance of me.” And the cup in like 
manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood which is poured out for 

ou.” 
He had said before, “ I am the bread of life,” so 
perpetually he bids them remember that, as bread 
nourishes the body only when it becomes a part of 
it, so our souls are to be fed and nourished by con- 
tinually drawing strength and life from Christ. 

As the grapes were crushed and bruised that 

their life-blood might be poured into the cup, so 
was the blood poured out which redeemed us from 
sin. 
Pardon, life, healing, strength, all these come to 
us by the broken body and the shed blood, and in 
their symbols we are to remember the Friend 
who freely gave them for us. We are toremember 
his life as well as his death, his command to love 
one another, his promise to come again and receive 
us unto himeelf. 


THE POST-RESURRECTION JOURNEY 
TO GALILEE. 


By tHE Rev. T. T. Muncer, D.D. 


And go quickly, and tell his disciples, He is risen from 
the dead; and lo, he goeth before you into Galilee; there 


shall ye see him: lo, I have told you St. Matt. xxviii., 7. 


N these hurried and eager sentences we 
detect the spirit that came into the 
world through the resurrection of Christ. 
Not another hour nor moment must pass 
before the disciples and the world know 
that the Lord is risen. ‘“ Come, see the place where 
he lay; go quickly and tell his disciples he is risen 
from the dead; lo, he goeth before you into 
Galilee ; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told 
ou.” 
a This tone of triumphant satisfaction over the 
fulfillment of Christ's words, and of more than 
satisfaction that his death has given way to life— 
mingled so artlessly in these simple words, shows 
that there is no art in them but only truth. No 
one can read them without feeling that they were 
intended to convey the truth. They irresistibly 
suggest facts; they wear, and can be made to wear, 
no other cast than that of reality. 
The resurrection a fact, and not a faney; a 
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physical fact, and not a spiritual fact; a fact in the 
terms of this world, and not a figment shadowing 
forth a spiritual correspondence; a fact that tran- 
spired on this earth, within the walls of a sepulcher, 
on the solid ground, under the open sky; a fact as 
real as rock and flesh and voice and eye and touch ; 
a fact within the scope of gravitation, and under 
time and space, and on the level of the world—this 
is something very necessary to be held as against 
all interpretations that turn the resurrection into a 
merely moral experience, or counterfeit of a spirit- 
ual process. It is a fact that covers these, but 
primarily it is what we call an actual occurrence. 
It is necessary to hold this because thus only can 
the Christian system have unity as a real thing in 
areal world. Thus only does Christ agree with 
himself. On any other theory, his life—the most 
real ever lived, the most made up of facts and 
actual processes—shades off into something quite 
different. 

The chief and essential feature of Christ’s life 
is that it is a series of human facts—from an 
actual birth to an actual ascension. So long as he 
is within the vision of the world, every act and 
process and stage have this feature of actuality. 
The reason is evident. The spiritual and eternal 
life of man stands first on the broad base of this 
world. Here we first find ourselves; here we take 
our start; here and out of the elements of the 
world we build the foundations on which we forever 
stand, for human life goes before, and lies at the 
bottom of any other life we may reach. And the 
more thoroughly and fully life is lived out in this 
world, the better is the ground for any other life. 
The very essence and meaning of Christ’s life lie 
in the entireness in which he made his life to con- 
sist in real processes and facts. It was a human 
life that he lived, and not some other kind of life. 
He was God in actual human life. Hence he was 
born; hence he lived, and died, and when he rose 
he simply added another fact to his life of the same 
real character. 

There is a great deal in the history that conveys 
this sense of reality—not put there for the purpose, 
but found because it is there. 

When we read the phrase, Lo, he goeth before 
you into Galilee,” the question rises, Why did 
Christ make an appointment with his disciples in 
Galilee? Why did he make that distant place the 
scene of the main evidence of his resurrection ? 
Why not here in Jerusalem ? Whether they were con- 
sciously aimed at or not, certain results were secured 
that could not have been gained had his appear- 
ance been confined to Jerusalem. 

1. His resurrection was thus separated from all 
those superstitions known as ghosts or apparitions. 
These, men have always believed in—superstitions, 
but an indirect, left-handed witness to a conscious- 
ness in man that he is more than he seems to be, 
and that death is not what it appears to be. So 
sure are men of this that, in lack of proof, they have 
conjured up that which takes the place of proof. 
They have not been willing to live without some 
tangible or visible hold upon a spiritual world, and 
so have created phenomena out of their hopes and 
imaginations. Such beliefs are not derogatory to 
human nature, but rather are attestations to a sense 
of its dignity. The derogatory feature of such 
belief is not the belief, but the ignorance displayed 
in weighing evidence. All such superstitions 
have a general likeness. The ghost haunts its 
former scenes ; it is seen where the body was buried ; 
it flits about the place where the tragedy was com- 
mitted, the room where the victim was murdered ; 
gliding along the halls where the human feet were 
wont to tread. The action of the mind in this re- 
spect is singular, and is governed by a sort of logic; 
it feels that the other life lies close to this, and that 
the two lives of men cannot be far divorced from 
each other. 

But these beliefs are superstitions, and they were 
rife at the time of Christ. Both while he lived on 
the earth and after, his followers were easily 
tempted to say, “ It is his spirit.” 

The one thing to be feared in connection with 
the resurrection was that it would be regarded as 
an ordinary ghost story. It has been so inter- 
preted in later days—as a part of a great, common 
superstition. But, as if to meet in advance this 
interpretation, and to separate it in the minds of 
the disciples from everything of the sort, it is made 
under conditions utterly unlike those of apparitions. 
Had Christ appeared only in Jerusalem, it is easy 
to see how the world would have said, It is only 
the old superstition—the ghost haunting the scene 
of the burial and the tragedy; nor would it have 
been easy to rid it of such association. 
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Now, however, the resurrection stands free from 


such entanglement, and in an order of its own. 
Christ rises out of the tomb, discloses himself to 
the eyes of loving sympathy, sends a message to 
hie disciples, and goes before them on the long 
journey to Galilee. It is easy to see how the dis- 
ciples were thus led to think of the resurrection, 
and of other events in Christ’s life that were mirac- 
ulous, as separate from and unlike the superstitions 
and psychological wonders with which the world 
was filled. The latter were contrary to nature; 
they had little to do with morals, and were the off- 
spring of mystery and credulity, and of blind 
groping after the unknown; they were aside from 
human life, and out of its true line. But the 
miraculous element in Christ is in the true line of 
human life; it is the natural fulfillment of life, and 
it is also a fulfillment of morals. Hence, a full 
belief in Christ has always acted against supersti- 
tion. Superstition has been nearly driven out of 
the world by the Christian faith, while at the same 
time it has maintained belief in its own great 
supernatural facts. The reason it has been able to 
do this is, that these facts have been kept apart 
from the superstitions of the world; or, in other 
words, because a true distinction has been ob- 
served. 

2. This appointment in Galilee was a testing 
lesson in faith. 

We believe on evidence, but in difficult things 
we want the greatest possible amount of evidence. 
Faith is awakened in us, but faith needs to be 
trained and confirmed by some hard act of faith. 
The disciples heard of the resurrection, but heard 
it as an idle tale. Then he appeared to them, and 
they were affrighted, supposing they had seen 
a spirit. They behold his hands and feet; they 
handle him, and find that he has flesh and bones, 
and is not a ghostly apparition. But there may 
yet be room for doubt; it may be an illusion or 
contagion of credulity that has crept into their 
wearied and excited minds. And so they are led 
away from the scene of the event to Galilee, 
a three days’ journey. Thus a twofold end is 
gained: fresh confirmation, and a stern, testing 
lesson in faith. Is it, after all—we can imagine 
them saying—worth the while to make the journey 
to Galilee? Can he who died on the cross, whose 
feet were pierced with nails, journey thither? That 
he should appear here is possible; we have heard 
the like before: but will he appear in Galilee? So 
their minds may have acted ; and as they made the 
journey, every step and every hour must have 
tended to throw them out of their belief and hope. 
For there is nothing that so tests our faith in an 
event difficult of belief as to get out of the atmos- 
phere of it. The wonder lessens as we go away 
from it. When remote from it, the mind settles 
back into the old habit of belief, and into its every- 
day habit; and nothing so aids this tendency as a 
journey. Its weariness takes away the edge of in- 
terest ; the wider view of the world draws us back 
to the steady order of the world and the great facts 
of nature. In a journey we believe in what we see; 
we are engrossed in the changing scene. Travel 
helps the mind, but it is not favorable to the finer 
exercises of the spirit. 

This journey to Galilee was made by the disci- 
ples in resistance of all these influences. Doubtless 
the energy of their faith sank with weariness, and 
their practical minds fell under the spell of the old, 
every-day world. Doubtless they often said to one 
another, Has not our life thesethree years been a 
mistake? Have we not left a real and rational 
life in the world for the vagaries of an enthusiast ? 
This is a temptation that we all undergo; the temp- 
tation to let go the ideals of life that have been 
revealed to us—purity, honor, unselfishness, self- 
denial, truth, spirituality—and sink back into the 
relfish, striving world that is all about us, clamoring 
at every door of our nature for entrance. 

But if this experience of the disciples was a trial 
of their faith, it also strengthened it. For faith is 
not hurt by doubt until it yields to it. The very 
weakness and faltering of faith may be turned into 
strength by pressing on in its path, fighting doubt, 
and resisting the appeals of the world. This jour- 
ney of simple trust and stout adherence to hope 
was a fine preparation for harder experiences soon 
to follow. There would come times when not 
merely the faltering of their own hearts was against 
them, but all the powers of the world ; times when 
their only refuge would be their faith in the risen 
and ascended Lord. Then the memory of this 
experience, crowned by actual sight of their Master, 
would come to their rescue. Be cheered, my friends, 
by the memory of your dark and doubting hours, 
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if it be that you pressed your way through them 
till they passed. As it has been, so it will be. 
“So long thy power has blessed me, sure it still will 


lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till the 


night is gone.” 

Oar lives in their higher features are built out 
of our past experiences. New light comes with 
the growing years, and we develop new powers; 
still, it is what we have done and felt in the past 
that determines the substance of our characters. 
Not an effort of will, not an aspiration of hope, not 
a victory of faith is lost. Instead, they form the 
material out of which we build the next act of our 
life, and so only do we go on, conserving all energy 
of mind and spirit and will, and so mounting ever 
higher and on stronger wings. We may be very 
sure that the disciples, when they beheld their Lord 
in the mountain he had appointed, found themselves 

of an experience that became as solid 
rock beneath them for all their lives. They wor- 
shiped him with humble and glad adoration, some 
doubting for the moment in their startled surprise, 
for in this common world great events require ad- 
justment in our common-thinking minds. 

3. We find another explanation of this meeting 
in Galilee in the fact that Christ saw fit to give 
them their great commission on the scene of their 
common labors. For it was in Galilee that they had 
been called and set to their work. It was in Gali- 
lee that the great sermon had been spoken which 
lay at the bottom of the Gospel; and here his 
mighty works were chiefly done. His presence in 
Jerusalem was incidental to his life, and not the 
main field of it. Nor did Jerusalem so well repre- 
sent the world that was to be discipled as the north- 
ern province. The center of Pharisaic bigotry and 
hatred, it might be a starting-point for the Gospel 
work, but it ill represented the poor and needy 
world for which the Gospel was primarily intended. 
If there be a class that is not included in the work 
of the Gospel, it is the Pharisaic class- The bigot 
and the hypocrite are seldom converted. The dis- 
ciples began in Jerusalem, as they were commanded, 
but only to be scattered like chaff before the wind 
in regions where there was a better field. 

We cannot resist the thought that a mountain was 
selected by Christ for announcing the great com- 
mission because it aided him in enforcing it. 
Christ reinforced his divine words from almost no 
source but nature. He occasionally quoted Moses 
and the prophets, and all his words were those 
given him of the Father, but the illustration and 
dramatic enforcement were drawn from nature and 
the natural ways of men. Nature was not to hima 
mere play of mechanical forces, but a field of 
God's working. Gravitation did not draw a spar- 
row to the ground without the Father; the lily was 
clothed in its glory by the Father. Christ thus 
used nature to carry his truth. It was to him a 
speaking symbolism of eternal truths, and all its 
processes were sacraments of a divine order ; or, as 
Novalis says, “an illuminated table of contents of 
the spirit.“ There was also in him an intense love 
of nature and a profound sympathy with its higher 
forms. A mountain was not simply a place of re- 
tirement for prayer, but was itself a part of his 
experience in prayer. Its solitude, its height, its 
silence, the broad vision it afforded, were so many 
steps of a stair that led him up to the Father. 
There was no place so fit for giving his great, final 
commission. Apart from the world, and yet the 
world stretched out before them; above the world, 
and yet upon it; commanding the villages at the 
foot, and yet stretching their gaze into dim and 
unmeasured distance ; by actual sight beholding men 
and women in the fields to be discipled, and by im- 
agination beholding all the nations of the earth— 
thus the disciples stood while he said: All au- 
thority has been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” The place and 
the scene reinforced the words ; the voice of nature 
was added to the voice of their Master. It im- 
printed his words upon their imaginations, and 
they could not but have felt the subtle sympathy 
and likeness between the lofty and far-reaching 
scene and the exalted, universal commission they 
had received. 

Such thoughts are no mere play of fancy, but 
are features of Christ’s life, to be studied and un- 
derstood if ible, for so only can we get at the 
consciousness of Christ before the created works of 
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the Father. The world to him was not a mere 
standing-ground for his feet, but was a revelation of 
God in the order of which he stood and to the cen- 
tral meaning of which he pierced. 

It is not improbable, also, that he thus intended 
to convey to the disciples some further and closer 
conception of the nature of their work. “Go ye, 
and make disciples of all nations. How? they 
may have asked. As I have done in these fields 
and villages before your eyes. There I turned 
water into wine: go, turning the common and dull 
things of earth into glorious and inspiring realities. 
There I fed the multitude: go, taking the bread of 
life to the multitudes of earth—bread that shall 
also become literal bread to all the poor and starv- 
ing of the world. There I stilled the storm: go, 
carrying the all-conquering peace of God to the 
stormy and warring nations. On that hillside and 
by those shores I preached the Gospel to the poor: 
go, carry everywhere the same Gospel of consola- 
tion. In all these villages I cured the sick and the 
lame and the blind in answer to their faith. Take 
my words to them again, and tell them that by 
faith in me they will be delivered from all their 
groaning miseries. Teach them that there is a 
divine, delivering power at work in the world; 
that God is the Father, and that he has sent his 
Son into the world to save it, and to restore to him 
all who believe on me.“ More vividly still he was 
able to impress upon their minds his comforting 
assurance: Lo, | am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” I was with you as we trod 
all these paths from city to city; I never failed 
you; I taught and cheered and inspired you by 
my constant presence. So it will be to the end. 
I shall ascend and go back to the Father from 
whom I came forth, but I shall not therefore leave 
you. Rather, I shall be nearer you, because within 
you. I ascend into a world that is not distant, but 
only invisible. You also are in that world by your 
faith and in your spirits, and there I shall still be 
with you as I was here. 


So our Lord taught, leading his disciples along 
the natural paths of life, and using the works of 
God to embody and enforce his words. 


These things are for us also. He who went be- 
fore his disciples into Galilee, goes before us also 
in all the hard and testing ways of life. We have 
a Leader who is also a sharer in our life. I do 
not know of any other way in which to get a com- 
fortable or endurable view of existence. If it is a 
solitary journey,a dark plunge into the uncertainty 
of to-morrow ; if it is a life unhelped of some other 
power than our own, there is little to be said for it 
or done with it. A divine Leader who is also with 
us, conducting us into his own glory and lifting us 
into his own peace—this turns life into another 
thing. 

It is the crowning feature, as it is well-nigh the 
whole of the Christian system, that it leads up to 
an ascension ; not resurrection merely, but a rising 
and a return to God who made us, to the Father 
from whose creative life we came forth. It is the 
end that colors and gives character to the whole. 
From the ascension stream back rays that lighten 
all the way of life. In such a light its vanity and 
weariness and pain and uncertainty die out. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC: 


HOW CAN I GET MORE BLESSING FROM 
READING THE BIBLE? 


(John v., 39; Is. viii., 20 ; 2 Pet. i., 19.) 


, F the question of our topic is asked by 
one who knows simply that the offer of 
salvation he has accepted is contained in 
the Word of God, and therefore it must 
contain other messages of grace, though 
it is now a sealed book to him, let him read the 
119:h Psalm. One who loves God cannot read this 
psalm without catching enough of the inspiration of 
the writer to long to know the Word of God better. 
Does the question express the desire of one who 
has gained so much that he must obtain the richer 
blessing in store? Pray God for it, and he will 
give you your heart’s desire. Is the question asked 
because the Book once loved has grown distasteful ? 
A disregard of its precepts and commands will bring 
about this result. Continue to obey, and you will 
love it. 

We are told that Ezra prepared his heart to seek 
the law of God; even so must we prepare our hearts 


1 For the week beginning October 12. 1800. 
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by prayer. Having asked God to guide us through 
the day, let us take our Bibles that we may find 
help here. Not opening them at random, not 
twisting any passage out of its rightful place and 
meaning, but simply, trustfully expecting that the 
Master we serve will speak to us in the portion of 
the Word that we read. We should not read the 
Bible in haste, as we read the morning paper. 
Familiar passages are barder to read by ourselves 
than others: we know the words so well that we can 
read them without fixing our thoughts upon them. 
It is helpful to read such passages in the Revision. 
There is just enough change in the rendering to 
hold the attention. 

We should not be contented with mere reading ; 
we should study the Word, as travelers study their 
guide-books, as servants study their master's orders. 
We may choose from several methods of study. 
We can take the passage containing our daily read- 
ing and search for its meaning by the light of par- 
allel passages, grammar, history, or geography. 
We can take some one subject, such as faith, prayer, 
the atonement, and collect all that the Word has to 
say about it. We can take some word, such as 
Blessed, Precious, and note the verses of the Bible, 
or of one book, that contain the word. We can 
mark in our Bibles the verses that are particularly 
helpful to us or that contain some great truth, com- 
mitting them to memory if not already known. We 
can take individuals, such as Moses, David, John 
the beloved disciple, or Paul, and study the life and 
character as revealed in the different parts of the 
Bible. We can study the development of the plan 
of God in the history of the Jewish nation. We 
can study the whole plan of salvation, from the be- 
ginning to the revealed consummation. If we 
begin to study somewhere, in any one of these 
methods, we will soon have interest enough. 

We shall not receive the full blessing if we at- 
tempt this study without the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
This is the light promised us, and it will illumine 
and make clear all that we need to understand—not 
at first, itis true; we learn the Spirit’s language all 
too slowly, and we fail to master principles of in- 
terpretation because we do not apply the test: “If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doe- 
trine.” 

The Bible would rank with the sacred books of 
the nations if it were not for the stamp of divinity 
upon it. Jesus exemplified its precepts by his life, 
and fulfilled its prophecies by his death and resur- 
rection, thereby making it the shrine of a sure and 
steadfast hope. If we press our way into this 
Holy of holies for the sake of others, the Lord will 
reveal his secret to us there. 

References: Josh. i., 8; Ez. vii., 10; Ps.i, 1-3— 
xii., 6—xix., 7, 8—exix., 18, 97-105, 111, 112, 
127-130, 140, 148, 160, 165; Matt. xxii. 29; 
Luke viii.. 11—xxiv., 25-27; John vi., 63, 68— 
viii, 31. 32. 47—x., 34-36—xii., 47, 48—xiv., 
23, 24, 26—xv., 7—xvii, 8; Acts xx., 32; Rom. 
x., 17—xv., 4; Eph. vi., 17; Col. iii, 16; 2 Tim. 
ii., 15; Heb. iv, 2; James i., 21, 22; Rev. xxii., 
18 19. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke xxiv., 44-48; (2) 
2 Tim. iii., 14-17; (3) Acts xvii., 1-15; (4) Acts 
xviii, 24-25; (5) 2 Cor. iv. 1-7; (6) Rom. i., 
14-17 ; (7) John v., 39; Isa. viii., 20 ; 2 Pet. i., 19. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Perhaps the subtlest self of all is the saintly self 
—the self that asserts itself in denying iteelf and 
fosters a subtle spiritual pride in the emphatie pro- 
fession of humility. I meet with dear Christian 
souls who seem calmly to take it for granted that 
they are living on a higher plane than their less 
enlightened fellow-Christians. “ Weare living the 
higher Christian life, and we have such wonderful 
times up here on the mountain top; we are sorry 
for you poor, dear, half-enlightened souls who are 
still on the wilderness side of Jordan, and haven’t 
yet entered the promised land, with which we are 
now quite familiar.” There is a deal of dying to 
be done still by those who cherish these lofty 
thoughts of their own attainments. The holiest 
man will ever be the man who thinks least of his 
own holinees.— Rev. W. H. Aitkin. 


These two main features of the spirit of the 
Christianity of Christ are enshrined and exhibited : 
loyalty to Christ Jesus, full, strong, aflame, proceed- 
ing without check or hesitation in obedience to 
his rule; and steadfastness in soul liberty, and 
total independence of priests and rabbis, of synods 
and councils—one of the most precious gifts of the 
Saviour to the world. 


— — | 
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Revicious News. 


METROPOLITAN CHURCH LIFE. 
THE LEAVEN OF SOCIOLOGY. 


By GrorGce P. Morris. 


9 Richard T. Ely is authority for 
the statement that several years ago the jour- 
neymen bakers of New York City sent letters to 
all the religious teachers of the metropolis asking 
for sympathy, advice, and moral support in a con- 
test which the journeymen were about to begin, in 
which the object sought for by the journeymen was 
the abolition or reduction of Sunday labor. Sad to 
record, but such is the fact, only six out of five 
hundred replied to the letter, which was courteous 
and reasonable. 

Such is the record of the past. What of to-day? 
There are good reasons for believing that if a sim- 
ilar letter were sent out by the same men to many of 
the same clergymen who then ignored the appeal 
of organized wage-earners, the responses would be 
numerous and cordial, while it is absolutely certain 
that if the same kind of a letter were received by 
many of the younger clergymen 
of the city who were not in New 
York at that time, but have come 
in since, and have identified them- 
selves beyond all retreat with the 
organizations to be mentioned later, 
these men would rally to the side 
of the oppressed laborer. 

For be it known that within the 
past five years there has been a 
decided increase in the number of 
clergymen in New York who study 
sociology as well as theology. A 
goodly number have awakened to 
the fact that the Church has a 
mission to perform in saving men 
from the hells of vice and misery 7 
in this life, that the Church ought 
to be as free and as delightsome 
for the artisan as for the profes- 
sional man or for the employing 


class ; that 


“Church doors should still stand 
open, night and day, 
Open to all who come for praise or 


prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of 


care, 
Nimbused with gold or flaked with 
locks of gray ; 
Mother, or snow-white bride, or 
pallid clay, 


The blithe, the sad, the uncomely 


Lil 


as the fair, 
Each on his secret errand wending 
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York, whose fearless denunciation of the commer- 
cial spirit rife in the Church of to-day has made 
him a marked man. Its Secretary is the Rev. 
Edward Kenny, 202 West 133d Street. New York 
is the headquarters of the Association. 
of the Association in Baltimore, Hartford, and 
Philadelphia meet regularly for conversazione, as 
do the members in New York, which city is divided 
into six districts, the members in each district form- 
ing a separate guild. 

On the evening of August 31, the eve of Labor 
Day, St. George’s Church, one of the largest and 
wealthiest in the city, was filled with a throng of 
artisans gathered for a service held by The 
Cail,” at which Bishop Huntington officiated, and 
on Labor Day fourteen of the city churches had 
special services appropriate for the day, one of 
these being old Trinity. 

Last February the Christian Socialists of the 
city met, organized, and issued a statement of be- 
lief and purpose. Enrolled are a goodly number 
of the Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional clergymen of the city. Thus far the society 
has been content to remain in a quiescent state. 
When established it proposed : 


Members 
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word “ socialism,” even though it be “ Christian.” 
Yet another organization of like character must 
be noted. Thirty religious teachers of various de- 
nominations, residing in and about New York, have 
organized “The Single Tax Brotherhood of Relig- 
ious Teachers.” The principles of the order are: 


“The ownership of theland is and must ever remain 
in the hands of the Creator alone. The Creator gives 
to every generation in succession (during its lifetime 
only) the right of possession in order that it may enjoy 
the usufruct (i. e., the use and benefit) of the land. 

“ Every individual of each generation has an equal 
right to share in the usufruct of the land. 

„The conditions on which the possession of land is 

rmitted to individuals should be such as to insure 
impartially to all a share in the Creator's bounty.” 


Whether or not one agrees with the principles 
of the Brotherhood, he cannot fail to see the signifi- 
cance of the fact that so many religious teach- 
ers deem the present state of society to be im- 
perfect. 

Members of this Brotherhood are to be found in 
all parts of this country and Canada, but the head- 
quarters are at 27 Clinton Place, New York City. 
A fair statement of the views of many of the Broth- 

erhood may be found in “The 
Land and the Community,” written 
by the Rev. S. W. Thackeray, the 
Secretary of the Brotherhood. 

In October, 1889, the first 
number of a 
the Right” appeared. It is edited 
by three of the younger Baptist 
clergymen of the city, who estab- 
lished it in order to secure a 
medium for spreading abroad 
among their own church people— 
chiefly artisans—and among the 
working people of the city, those 
sentiments which they, as Chris- 
tian pastors, had come to hold 

after study of social problems and 
long contact with the masses. 
Each of the editors is a single tax 
man, each is a Christian Socialist, 
and the paper reflects the opinions 
of its editors, but along with their 
opinions are found admirably 
selected extracts from current lit- 
erature; editorial comment upon 


uffairs of the day, discussed in the 


light of the Gospel; interviews 


with laboring men, which accu- 


rately reveal their attitude to the 
Church, ete. The editors say of 
their paper that it is published 
“in the interests of working people. 


It proposes to discuss questions 


there, 

Nor even the mighty and strong be ij 

turned away.“ * 
[Alfred Austin. 


That there is this interest in so- 


that engage their attention and 
affect their lives. Its aim is to 


reflect in its pages the needs, the 
; aspirations, the longings of the tens 
2g of thousands of wage-earners who 


are sighing for better things, and 
to point out, if possible, not only 


ciology and a new purpose in the 
hearts of many, it is hoped that 
the following brief sketch of recent 
events will prove. 

The New York and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Min- 
isters has appointed a Committee of Outlook upon 
Social Questions, “to promote an interest among 
the churches in the study of Christian sociology, 
and to serve as a medium for the wise and legiti- 
mate expression of the sympathy of the churches 
for those who are struggling to obtain whatsoever 
things are just and right.“ 

In the conservative and wealthy Protestant Epis- 
copal Church there is leaven at work. On May 
17, 1887, seven clergymen of the Church met in 
the Clergy House of the Holy Cross Mission to 
pray for God’s guidance in solving the problem of 
bringing the wage-worker and Church together. 
At subsequent meetings others of the clergy of like 
mind lent strength to the movement by joining. 
Eventually “ The Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Labor was formed 
—a name which usage abbreviates to The Cail.” 
This society now has two hundred members, all of 
them communicants and wage-earners. Fifty of 
the members are clergymen. The others include 
men and women in all walks of life. Professor 
R. T. Ely. of Johns Hopkins University, and Kath- 
erine P. Woods, author of “ Metzerott the Shoe- 
maker” and “ The Mark of the Beast,” are mem- 
bers of “Cail.” Its President is the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick D. Huntington, Bishop of Central New 
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1. To call upon the clergy to preach the “ gospel of 
wealth until the money-making power shall be held 
by society to its true responsibility as a social function, 
and the force of public opinion shall exact of it the 
discharge of this trust, not in charity, but in justice. 

2. To call upon the churches to enlist their members 
in the study of our social problems and in works of 
social reform as a part of their religion. To further 
the formation of classes and societies for this study 
and work in connection with the churches. 

3. To aid in educating society upon this subject by 
meetings, literature, etc. 

4. To act as occasion may demand in accordance 
with our — by mediating between classes in our 
community, and by bringing into closer sympathy the 
Church and social reformers. 

5. To work for special measures of reform as may be 
racticable : industrial education, shortened hours of 
bor, improved conditions of labor, the identification of 

the interests of employers and employees, more equitable 
taxation, control or ownership by the city, State, or 
Nation of natural monopolies, and the reassertion of 
the underlying right of the commonwealth over land in 
the interests of the people at large. 


Along these lines the society will work during the 
season about to begin. Careful study of the pur- 
poses of the society shows that to almost all of 
their programme the society could secure the assent 
of hundreds of clergymen who shudder at the 


the wrongs that men suffer, but 
the methods by which these wrongs 
may be righted.” “That men 
and women are sighing for 
better things the editors know 
from personal experience. They are associated 
daily with the working people of the city. They 
know their lives, their habits of thought, their 
opinions, their desires. This journal cannot make 
dissatisfaction. It exists already. The time has 
come when the real state of things must be ex- 
posed. It is folly to dodge these questions. They 
must be answered, and he who shuts his eyes 
and stops his ears to the sight and sound of the 
social agitation going on all around him will some 
day suddenly find himself in a terrific explosion.” 
Last winter a meeting held in Chickering Hall 
called the attention of the public to the condition 
of the workingwomen in the retail stores of the 
city. At this meeting leading clergymen of many 
denominations spoke, and in all that it is proposed 
to do to remedy the present evils the clergy and 
the laity intend to share. As a result of this con- 
ference and the work done by a society which has 
hardly settled down to work yet, eight of the lead- 
ing stores have agreed to pay their women for 
overtime work; many this summer have improved 
their sanitary arrangements, and a number have 
given their employees weekly half-holidays. The 
weapon the society wields is the boycott. What 
cannot be secured by an appeal to humanity is 
secured by an appeal to cupidity. To be “ black- 
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listed by the Christian women of New York is to 
be the fate of any shopkeeper who does not treat 
his employees fairly. The work begun in New 
York is to be imitated in Boston and Chicago. 
Those desiring further information can secure it by 
addressing the “ Workingwomen’s Society,’ 27 
Clinton Place. 

The clergymen of New York have been quick to 
discern the value of the Penny Provident Fund of 
the Charity Organization Society. They realize 
that to lay up treasure on earth is necessary for 
many in their flocks; that if ever the poor are to 
be relieved from the evils of poverty it must be 
through the establishment of provident habits ; hence 
New York to-day can show Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches which are acting as agents for 
the Charity Organization Society in providing places 
of deposit for those disposed to save, and insuring 
them against loss. The methods are simple, popu- 
lar, and effective. Particulars will gladly be given 
to all who write to “ The Penny Provident Fund,” 
21 University Place. On September 1 there were 
seventy-six stations in the city and 14,771 deposi- 
tors, with $6,593 on deposit. 

There are many other facts that might be cited 
to prove how widespread is the interest of the 
clergy in social problems and their solution. It is 
seen in the frequency with which it crops out in 
the discussions of the various denominational weekly 
conferences ; in the sympathy manifested by many 
of the clergy for such interesting experiments as 
“The Neighborhood Guild” and “The College 
Women’s Settlement; and, last but not least, in 
the practically unanimous adherence given by the 


Protestant clergy of the city to the People’s Munic- 


ipal League, which purposes to make municipal gov- 


ernment business, and not politics. 


ST. LUKE'S CHURCH. 


We give on the opposite page a picture of the edifice 
now building for St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn, which will be ready for use early 
this winter. The“ Eagle,” to whose courtesy we are 
indebted for the use of the cut, says : 

“The chapel portion of the combined structure is 
110 feet deep, while the main church extends back over 
176 feet of the plot. There are sittings in the chapel 
for 850 adults and over one thousand children. In the 
auditorium of the church there will be a seating capac- 
ity of 1,250 on the main floor, while by the introduction 
of galleries that figure will be nearly doubled. The 
chapel is three stories high, the upper one being devoted 
to the chapel proper. It has an elaborate timbered 
roof and clere-story 40 feet in height. The two lower 
floors are appropriated to the numerous offices, meeting- 
rome, and like requirements associated with a large 
and complete city church. The chapel is a most fitting 
memorial of an only daughter, the cost of this building 
being about $60,000. 

„The church will consist of nave, transepts, and a 
noble chancel more than 40 feet long, all the ceilings 
being of wood and barrel-vaulted, with an imposing 
clere-story to nave and transepts nearly 60 feet high. 
Architect Welch has made a departure from the ordi- 
nary Gothic style of church building, and with a very 
effective grouping has sought to give expression to 

rominent features of the Italian Romanesque. A 
autiful Italian campanile terminates the chapel on its 
lower side, while a massive, more élaborate and dis- 
tinctive Romanesque tower and spire 200 feet high is 
intended to complete the church on its upper corner, 
although to — a burdensome expenditure at the out- 
set the larger tower is suspended for the present and 
the front end of the church aisle completed consistently, 
but in such a manner as to be utilized in the final con- 
struction of the tower.” 


AUBURN MOVEMENT. 


In furtherance of the more thoroagh training of stu- 
dents along the lines of practical parish work, the Com- 
missioners of the Auburn Theological Seminary at 
their last meeting voted to establish a President’s 
chair, and appointed a committee to secure the neces- 

funds. To the accomplishment of this end the 
Chairman of the committee, the Rev. William H. Hub- 
bard, with characteristic generosity, gratuitously de- 
voted his vacation. Largely as the result of his efficient 
services, the endowment has been promptly secured, 
and the Commissioners were called to meet on Tuesday, 
September 23, to proceed to the election of a President. 

This completes successfully the first stage of the 
plan presented, which further contemplated the erec- 
tion of a chapel and class-room building and a gym- 
nasium, besides a substantial addition to the working 
funds of the Seminary. 

Meanwhile it has become known that the late Pro- 
fessor Welch, in his devotion to the Seminary, has 
bequeathed to the institution the munificent sum of 
830,000 to aid in the erection of a class-room and 
chapel building, besides making provision for the care 
of the building by an additional bequest of 86,000. 
This has given new impetus to the committee to en- 
deavor to carry out immediately the entire plan. 
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In working toward this end, the committee propose 
at once to push in two directions : 

First—To secure from the friends of the Seminary 
the additional $20,000 needed to complete a suitable 
building. 

Second—To secure from the alumni and their 
friends an amount sufficient to erect and furnish a com- 
modious gymnasium, it being the desire of the faculty 
that physical culture, under careful supervision, 
should be made part of the regular seminary training. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

One paragraph in the Boston letter of your last issue 
may be unintentionally misleading. Your excellent 
correspondent, speaking of the Ministers’ Meeting of 
September 8, says: “ The attendance was estimated 
at about a score. The executive committee has issued 
an appeal for better attendance, and enforced the ap- 
peal by the publication of a programme covering most 
of the meetings for the remainder of the year.” This 
is all true, but the exceptionally small attendance of 
that meeting was due to the fact that through some 
mistake the customary notice in Boston papers had not 
been given, and the ministers supposed that this, the 
opening meeting after vacation, would not be held until 
later. Usually our attendance is upwards of two hun- 
dred, often much larger, and last Monday the hall was 
nearly filled. Waccort Fay. 

Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Women’s Home Missionary organizations of 
the country, by invitation of the American Missionary 
Association, are to hold a mass-meeting in Northampton, 
Mass., in connection with the annual gathering of that 
Association. The day is Tuesday, October 21, the 
place of meeting the First Church, and the speakers are 
one for each of the six National Societies through 
which ,these organizations work. The day promises to 
be one full of interest, and we hope there will be a 
large delegation of ladies present from all over our 
land, and that they will pray earnestly for the Spirit of 
the Master to be present in this gathering. 

NATHALIE Lorp, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The First German Presbvterian Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., laid the corner-stone of a house of worship, Sep- 
tember 20, with appropriate ceremonies and an address 
by the pastor, the Rev. N. Bolt. Its location is in a 
section of the city where, until recently, there was no 
German Protestant church. Three years ago a mission 
was begun there, out of which this church has grown. 
The building will be ready for use by Christmas. 

—A dispatch from Paris says that Bishop Levinhoe 
has — at Marseilles from Zanzibar. Hie reports 
that the Uganda missions are in a prosperous condition 
and that the country has become one of the finest of 
the British possessions. The slave trade, he says, will 
meet with a gradual death through the decrease in the 
demand for slaves. 

A correspondent writes: “The Rev. Dr. George 
L. Spining is expected to enter upon his work as pas- 
tor of the Phillips Presbyterian Church, corner of Mad- 
ison Avenue and Seventy-third Street, on the first Sab- 
bath in October; at which time the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
Alexander retires as Pastor Emeritus.” 

—The sum of 3525 has been placed in the hands of 
the Trustees of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor to be used for prizes for essays on the following 
topics: 1. How can Christian Endeavor Societies pro- 
mote and stimulate the Systematic Benevolence of 
Young People for Missionary Purposes? 2. How can 
Christian Endeavor Societies promote the introduction 
of Religious Journals and other wholesome Reading into 
all the families of the congregation with which they are 
connected ? 3. The Christian Endeavor Society: Its 
Adaptability to all Denominations in promoting (a) the 
fellowship of young Christians, (5) their allegiance 
to their own churches, (c) their activity in all branches 
of Christian effort. These essays not to be more than 
1,500 words in length; to appear in the columns of 
some religious paper before April 1, 1891 ; the jud 
to be eminent clergymen and others of different de- 
nominations ; the successful essayists to be announced 
at the International Convention in Minneapolis July 
10, 1891. 

—The annual meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Minnesota was held at —— Church, Minneapolis, 
September 22. The Rev. — R. Merrill was chosen 
President. The Rev. George D. Herron, of Lake City, 
read a paper on The M of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth.” John T. Baxter, of Minneapolis, followed 
with a ron “The M of Jesus to Working- 
men.” The first ap was largely tinctured with Chris- 
tian Socialism. The second took exception to some of 
the statements of the first. Dr. Kincaid, of New York, 
added a brief address. 

—The ninth annual meeting of the International Law 
and Order League will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., be- 
ginuing November 20. 

— Wilford Woodrow, President of “The Church of the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormon) has issued a manifesto 
denying the statements of the Utah Commission, 
in their recent report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
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that plural marriages are still being solemnized, and 
that forty or more of such iages have been con- 
tracted in Utah since last June or — the past year, 
and that in public discourses the leaders of the Church 
have taught, encouraged, and urged the continuance of 
the practice of polygamy. “We are not,” he says, 
“ teaching polygamy or plural marriage, nor permitting 
any person to enter into its practice, and „ that 
either forty or any other number of plural marriages 
have during that period been solemnized in our temples 
or any other place in the Territory.” 

—A wealthy Greek, Demetrius Tzani-Shilippi, has 
given 2,000,000 frances for the erection of a Greek 
church in Paris. Hitherto the 1,000 or more Hellenes 
living in the French capital were compelled to worship 
in the Russian chapel. 

—The new Union Congregational Church at Rock- 
ville, Conn., one of the finest church edifices in the 
State, was dedicated last week with interesting and 
impressive services. The church, of granite, has been 
erected during the past two years by the Union Eccle- 
siastical Society, at a cost, with furnishings, of nearly 
$100,000. The church was erected after plans pre- 

by Architect Hayes, of Minneapolis. The church 
a large membership, and is among the strongest 
financially in the State. . 

—The Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Reed, President of Dickinson 
College, will preach the sermon at the centennial anni- 
nersary of the Ebenezer Methodist Church of Philadel- 
phia, which will occur on October 5. 

—The congregation of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city were surprised on Sunday morning by the 
announcement of their pastor, the Rev. Richard D. 
Harlan, that he intended to resign the pastorate. 

—QOn Monday of this week the new All Souls’ Church 
(P. E.) in this city was consecrated with interesting 
ceremonies. The edifice was erected at the personal 
cost of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Hoffman, 
and was presented by him to the parish. The building 
alone cost over $100,000. 

—The Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., of Engle- 
wood, N I., bas been elected President of the Auburn 
(N. .) Theological Seminary. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—A. T. Burnell, of Eureka, Kan.. has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of ‘l'alladega College, Alabama. 

—Fran Ferguson, of the First Church of Milford, 
Conn., has resigned. 

K. B. Glidden, of Mansfield Center, Conn., has resigned, 
after a pastorate of twenty-two years. 

—G. P. Claflin accepts a call to Junction City, Kan. 

—L. D. Place, of Weston, Conn., has resigned. 

James M. Whiton, Ph. D., of Trinity Church, New York 
City, has received a call from the Church of the Saviour, 
Birmingham, England. 

—D. M. Pratt accepts a call to the Williston Church, 


-W. M. Mayhew, of Whiting, Vt., has rdsigned. 

—Joseph Torrey, of Bar Harbor, Me., had resigned. 

. W. Buckham was installed as pastor/of the Crombie 
Church in Salem, Mass., on September 17. 

— Wiliam Vater was ordained and instal! 
the church in Wolcott. Vt., on September 

—E. W. Allen, of East Taunton, Mass. 

. S. Richards, of Alfred, Me., has . 

—Edward Cartledge was ordained aud installed as pastor 
of the Abington Church in Willimantic, Conn., on Septem- 
ber 25. 

—W. D. King, of Essexville, Mich., has resigned. 

—Walter E. Darling died at Arlington{ Mass., recently, at 
the age of fifty-five. 

—C, L. Diven accepts a call to Olympia, Wash. 

—J. A. Brown, of Riceville, lowa, has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


E. A. McLaury, of Monticello, N. V., accepts a call from 
the Second Church of Cedarville, N. J. 

FE. F. McMichael, of Carlinville, III., has resigned. 

—L,W. Beattie, of Cambridge, N. V., has received a call 
to take charge of the Sailors’ Home connected with the First 
Church of Portland, Ore. 

AI. F. Hinkhouse has become pastor of the church at 
Lenox, lowa. 

. C. Parsons, of Fenton, Mich., has resigned. 

J. M. Davies accepts a call to Caro, Mich. 

—George F. Gain, of the First Church of Albion, N. I. 
died in his pulpit on Sunday, September 14. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—8. D. MeConnell, D. D., rector of St. Stephen’s Church 
(P. ~~ ay received a call from St. James 3 Church, Chi- 
eago. III. 

— Royal H. Pullman, a Universalist minister of Baltimore, 
Md., has been nominaied for Congressman by the Republi- 


cans. 

— John E. Cookman, D. D., who recently left the Method- 
ist Church to unite with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was ordained by 1 Potter on September 21 at St. Phil- 
ip’s Church in the Highlands, N. V. 

— James M. Farrar was installed as pastor of the First Re- 
formed Church of Brooklyn, N. V., on September 25. 

—Samuel Strong has become pastor of the Second Re- 
formed Charch of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—S. Hoogenboom, of Marion, N. V., has received a call 
from the First Reformed Church at Cleveland, Ohio. 

—C. K. Penny has become assistant at St. James’s Church 
(P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C. P. Wilson has become rector of the Episcopal church 
in Houlton, Me. 


ministry at Stony Brook, L. I., last Thursday; the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Phebe Hanaford. 


i 
| 
Portland. Me. 
— William Bullock, of East London, Engl gm, accepts a 
call to the new church in Milliken, Mich. 
—T. J. Collier accepts a call to North Ohio. 
— William Wallace Everts, D. D., one of the most distin- 
guished of Baptist ministers, died suddenly in Chicago on 
1 Thursday last. 
1. —H. A. Smith, a retired Baptist minister, died in New 
Berlin, N. V.. September 25, at the age of eighty. 
2 Mrs. Ella May Bennett was ordained to the Universalist 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


Among the innovations that have resulted from 
bringing scientific methods into the field of mental 
science, the one of most direct interest to the edu- 
cator has come to be designated by the term In- 
fant Psychology.” This term includes the study 
of the early stages of development of those powers 
the successful fruitage of which is the most inspir- 
ing reward of the efforts of the teacher and the 
parent. It stands to psychology in the same rela- 
tion as embryology stands to physiology. Modern 
biology emphasizes the importance of lowly origins, 
and does not hesitate to form generalizations that 
bind together the insignificant and the lowly with 
the master of creation. There can be no study, 
then, more interesting than that which attempts to 
describe the growth of mental faculty through its 
natural stages. 

Before entering upon an account of the material 
that these volumes furnish, it may be well to review 
briefly the various points of interest that this 
every-day story of child development presents. 
The first and main interest is, naturally, as a 
technical study, as “ psychogenesis,” contributing 
to a general psychology a knowledge of the normal 
beginnings of the various types of function. 
Secondly, it is an anthropological study. The sug- 
gestive generalization that the individual repeats 
in parvo the history of the race finds its support in 
the analogies between childish traits and the re- 
corded characteristics of savage peoples. We see 
in the one as in the other the same love for showy 
display ; we see the same impulsiveness, the same 
wide and rapid fluctuations from anger to satisfac- 
tion, the same absorption inthe present, with a short 
memory of the past and little concern for the 
future ; and is it not the same impulse that leads 
the savage to personify nature and give life and 
lifelike powers to the inanimate, and that makes 
the doll the sympathetic confidante of the child? 
In the third place, it interests the student of com- 
parative psychology, because it reveals to him 
countless resemblances between the mental and 
emotional life of animals and of children. The 
play instinct is no more strongly developed in the 
child than in the kitten; no enfant terrible is more 
inquisitive or more mischievous than a monkey; and 
the same analogy will hold of less obvious and more 
strictly psychological traits. Fourthly, it has in- 
terest for the student of insanity and mental degen- 
eration and arrest; and this not only because the 
study of the normal and the abnormal will always 
profit by a continual reference from one to the 
other, but because in the wane of mental powers we 
can trace the same operations that we see budding 
in the child. The order of decay is the reverse of 
the order of development, and the end of life is not 
improperly described as a “second childhood.” 
Finally, it interests the educator. Just as the pres- 
ent condition of affairs in the British Empire can- 
not be properly understood without a knowledge of 
its history, and this not for theoretical but for 
practical purposes, so the educator must know what 
has been going on in the child’s mind in order to 
best utilize the powers that are present; neither 
forcing mental growth out of season nor repressing 
its healthy activity by monotonous and enfeebling 
repetitions. 

No animal is so utterly helpless when entering 
life as the human infant; no animal remains so long 
in a helpless condition. Hence the need for educa- 
tion. In the lower forms of life the young are 
nearly, if not quite, as safely directed by their 
inherited instincts as the adults; they are independ- 
ent at the outset. As we ascend the animal scale, 
this independence becomes more and more limited, 
and the period of education correspondingly longer. 
Another, perhaps less obvious, consequence of 
these relations is the development of maternal 
affection. It is a result of the helplessness of the 
infant, and becomes strong relatively to it. But, to 
illustrate by a single example the enormous differ 
ence in the respect of innate facility between a child 
and a chicken, we may observe that the latter is 
able from the outset to peck quite accurately at a 
corn on the ground, while a similar co-ordination of 
sight with a motor mechanism, say the accurate 


1 The Mind of the Child: Part I. The Senses and the Will. 
Part II. The Development of the Intellect. By W. Preyer. 
Translated from the German by H. W. Brown. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Volumes VII. and IX. of the International 
Education Series. $1.50 each.) 
| ‘The First Three Years of Childhood. By Bernard Perez. 
Translated by Alice M. Christie. 1889. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen. $1.50.) 
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reaching and grasping of an object, is not learnt by 
the child in less than a year or more. We may 
venture yet another generalization. In proportion 
as an animal’s powers are perfect at birth is the 
scope and variability of its individual development 
limited. It is just because the chicken has inherited 
so much that it can acquire so little; and it is for 
the same reason that one chicken is so like another. 
The human infant inherits fewest rigid instincts ; 
has accordingly greatest facility of profiting by 
experiences peculiar to it, of developing its own 
individuality. 

These two extended introductory remarks will not 
have been in vain if they serve to impress the 
reader with the feeling that in the study of the 
little is the germ of the great. Let us, then, take 
a bird’s-eye view of the contents of these works of 
Preyer and Perez,to see by what methods this new 
science proceeds and what facts it gathers. The 
beginning of mental activity is in sensation, and for 
the first weeks of life even the senses are poorly 
developed. Taste is the first sense to function, 
and that in the necessary occupation of nutrition. 
Physical needs must be satisfied before the mental 
ones are heard; and for a long and distinctive 
period of infancy the mouth is the supreme cri- 
terion of pleasure and pain. It must test every- 
thing, and“ pretty to look at and “good to eat 
are for a time synonymous. Sight gradually takes 
the supremacy, and, when once it gains it, easily 
maintains it. The visual mechanism acquires its 
function slowly and ina definite order. Sensitive- 
ness to light is first; distinction of form comes 
later, and the appreciation of color probably at 
nearly the same time. The reflex responses of the 
eyelid, so inevitable in us, are not yet established, 
and a young infant will not wink when an object 
approaches its eyes. Again, the two eyes do not 
move together, but their common fixation upon a 
single point must be learned. Distance is mis- 
judged, and children often reach for the moon. In 
the sphere of motion we find the like slow process ; 
first come the purely emotional expressions, symp- 
toms of pleasure and pain. These are inco-ordinate, 
and what the infant can do reflexly it cannot at 
all do voluntarily. There is much waste of motion, 
and success in reaching an object seems quite as 
much due to chance as to intent. It is to the test- 
ing of such points that Professor Preyer has made 
this minute study of the development of his own 
child, and compared it as far as possible with that 
of other children. No observation is too slight to 
deserve mention, for it is by accumulative records 
that the final results are to be obtained. The sec- 
ond volume is devoted to the study of the intellect, 
and more particularly of language. Here Pro- 
fessor Preyer traces a parallelism between the de- 
fects in articulation of children and those observed 
in diseases of speech, showing the order of decay 
to be the inverse of that of development. This study 
has a philological bearing as well; for corruption 
of language is partly the same phenomenon. A final 
topic is the development of the feeling of “ self- 
hood, of the ego, the first traces of which Lotze 
regarded as due to the increased feeling of im- 
portance attaching to a new dress. 

M. Perez's book is more general in its scope, and 
deals less with observation than with description. 
He traces the development of the motor activities, 
of the instincts, of the sentiments, of intellectual 
tendencies, of imitation, credulity, veracity, the ap- 
pearance of attention and memory, the peculiarities 
of association and judgment. Even the esthetic 
senses and the dramatic instinct find a place. 
Throughout all these topics M. Perez has well in 
mind the several points of interest indicated at the 
outset, and places his material in a very favorable 
light. The two books ably supplement one another, 
and their appearance in an English dress is most wel- 
come. They should direct the attention of the 
American public to the psychological value of such 
observations when judiciously made, and to the 
importance of organized effort in this direction. 
This work has already been begun in one of the 
normal schools of New England, in which a portion 
of the course in psychology consists in the observa- 
tion and recording of the traits of childhood. It 
would not be fair to leave these works without a 
word of praise for the easy renditions, and espe- 
cially for the extremely valuable chronological con- 
spectus of the status of the infant's faculties for 
each month, prepared by Mr. Brown. 


Ardis Claverden. By Frank R. Stockton. This 
latest story by Mr. Stockton, his publishers state, must 
not be taken as a burlesque or “ funny book,” but as a 
piece of careful literary work. It is so in a sense, yet 
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the author’s usual whimsical and topsy-turvy way of 
looking at things e ont from time to time despite 
himself. It would hard indeed to take Bonetti, or 
the young Englishman Prouter, or, most of all, the ro- 
mantic Egbert Dalrymple, as serious characters. If 
the love-making of the last named is not pure bur- 
lesque, it is hard to say what would be. So with the 
“thrilling incidents” of the book—Bonetti’s cowardly 
and murderous assault in the darkness of a cave 
on a man he happens to dislike, the preposterous 
duel, the lynching of horse-thieves, and the like. One 
feels that Mr. Stockton is not in his element and only 
half believes in the actuslity of what he describes. 
But in the heroine of the book, Ardis Claverden, he bas 
been most happy, and she is a genuine creation, a Vir- 
ginia girl, natural, charming, and gracious. Her father, 
too, a gentleman of the old school, is well drawn, and 
so also is Lester, the gentle and unselfish doctor 
who loves but never tells his love. In parts the book 
rises decidedly above the level of “The Late Mrs. Null,” 
Mr. Stockton’s only other attempt ata full-fledged novel. 
There is some excellent sketching of Southern life and 
character in the tale, a plot of continuously develop- 
ing interest, and—it need hardly be said—abundance of 
humor. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 


Very neat at essay is Augustus Jessopp, D.D., and 
his Trials of a Country Parson deserves a place 
among volumes of pleasant, easy talk. He is essen- 
tially a good-natured man, and, if he sometimes 
at the Philistinism of the world, he never sneers or gi 
bitterly. His sense of humor is delicate and ready, his 
perception of shams and pretenses keen, and his re- 
marks are as original as they are entertaining. A mild 
quizzicality pervades the whole, though there is not 
wanting recognition of the serious side of life. Quiet, 
good-humored chat it all is, and full, moreover, of sug- 
gestiveness. The chapter on “ Why I Wish to Visit 
America —the author, our readers know, is an English 
clergyman—will be read with profit as well as interest 
on this side the water. On the whole, Dr. Jessopp 
thinks very well of us (caucus, political methods, press 
sensationalism, and a dozen or so other things ex- 
cepted). He says: “ Above all things upon earth 
Americans are self-reliant, self-asserting, yet was 
there ever a people so much at unity with itself ? 
Selfishness never seems to diminish the intense national 
pride ; the fierce war of party in politics never seems 
to affect patriotism. A whisper of disrespect to ‘our 
country,’ or the semblance of a sneer at it, and woe to 
you.” Long may it be so. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.) 


The Crown of Life. From the writings of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited by Mary Storrs Haines, with Introduc- 
tion by Rossiter W. Raymond. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co.) “Life Thoughts” is, we may assume, familiar 
to a large proportion of the readers of The Christian 
Union. “ The Crown of Life” might be briefly described 
as another “Life Thoughts.” It consists of a large 
number and variety of paragraphs, in length from two 
columns to two The editor has been long a 
member of Plymouth Church, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar and in sympathy with Mr. Beecher. Her work has 
long been in her hands, and the p phs which con- 
stitute it have been slowly accumulating. It is thus, in 
the best sense of the word, a ripe book. We hardly 
need to add that Mr. Beecher’s sermons are exception- 
ally full of material admirably adapted for use in such 
fragmentary forms. The — would, in our judgment, 
have been improved if the topics had been classified 
under chapters and a table of contents appended ; yet 
we recognize the difficulty of making such a classifica- 
tion—a difficulty which possibly would have proved 
insuperable. The introduction by Mr. — ives 
an admirable psychological sketch of the methods of 
Mr. Beecher’s preparation and the structure and proc- 
esses of his mind. 


Campaigning with Crook is the title given to a col- 
lection of descriptive letters about the Sioux campai 
written at the time by Captain Charles King, who is 
easily our most graphic writer on military topics. The 
death of General Crook has been one cause of the re- 
publication in book form of these newspaper letters, but 
it must be said that they were of themselves well worth 
it. The author takes up the story of the campaign just 
before the extermination of General Custer and his 
force on the Big Horn. The most interesting of 
the narrative relates how, when eight hun of the 
Cheyennes, elated by the Custer massacre, left their 
reservation to join the hostile Indians, General Merritt 
threw across their path, by a forced march, seven com- 
panies—among which was that to which Captain King 
was attached—surprised the Indians, routed them after 
a short, s fight (in which, by the way, “ Buffalo Bill” 
distinguished himself), and sent them flying back to 
their reservation. There are several short stories of 
military life added to fill out the book. (New York : 
Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 


Beatrice Whitby’s former story, The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” gave us the expectation of another 
story of equal excellence, and we are not disappointed. 
Part of the Property is a fine example of artistic charac- 
ter study of a fresh type. Miss Whitby’s specialty is 
the development of the character of a young and impul- 
sive girl into a woman, and woman nature the author 
understands uncommonly well for a woman. Also in 
her style there is an even, natural, easy flow restful to 
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a mind wearied with the corduroy-road novels which are 
almost the rule at present. But what pleases us bet- 
ter are the traits of delicacy and reserve in her treat- 
ment of crises, and what is best is a healthfulness of 
moral tone. The keynote of tais book is self-restraint 
and devotion to duty—a note sounding clear to the 
nobler instincts and highest law of life. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) 


Lovers of outdoor life will rejoice that an American 
edition has been issued of Mr. Francis A. Knight’s By 
Leafy Ways and Idylls of the Field. We have more 
than once referred to these books as among the very 
best in their class. Mr. Knight’s style is distinctly 
poetical, and though we can hardly credit him with as 
minute a power of observation as the late Richard 
Jefferies possessed, still he is intimately familiar with 
the highways and byways of the beautiful oy 
country, and particularly of southwestern England. 
Animal and plant life present to him a thousand points 
of interest, and he is always happy in enlisting the sym- 
pathy of his reader in his talk about birds and beasts 
and fields and forests. The books are illustrated b 
many process reproductions, which seem to be we 
executed. (Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.50 each.) 


A careful and devout commentary upon the Psalter 
one fresh in thought and expression, not overburden 
with the machinery of the newer criticism, but aiming 
to instruct as well as edify, and withal put forth in a 
popular form—such a work is the object of a large de- 
sire, and such a work is The Voices of the Psalms, by 
W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory Ferris 
and Leighlin. The result of a series of lessons to a 
Bible class in his own cathedral, the book thus came 
into existence in the best and most natural manner, 
and is distinctly popular. Bishop Walsh long ago 
gained the reputation of unusual abilicy in clearness 
and adaptability, and these are the most striking char- 
acteristics of the present work. (New York : T. Whit- 
taker. $1.50.) 


It was a happy thought of the publishers to put side 
by side in the same typographical dress the two best 
collections of Southern stories extant. These, one need 
hardly say, are Mr. Cable’s Old Creole Days and Mr. 
Page’s In Ole Virginia (perhaps better known under 
the title“ Marse Chan and Other Stories”). The 

resent is called the Cameo edition. Each volume 
— as frontispiece an etching typical of Southern life. 
The contrast in social life, negro dialect, and general 
environment between these two series of tales, one re- 
lating to Virginian and the other to Louisianian days 
before the war, is very marked. Of the quality of the 
literary work of Mr. Cable and Mr. Page it is certainly 
unnecessary to say anything at this late date. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 each.) 


A vivid and sensational romance based upon the 
history of the Low Countries at the time of Philip LI. 
of Spain is Rudolph of Rosenfeldt ; or, the Leaven of the 
Reformation: A Story of the Times of William the Silent, 
by John W. Spear. Like all fiction of its class, strong 
effects rather than a critical and impartial view of the 
history of the time are afforded. This, of course, is 
deemed necessary to the purpose of the story, which as 
a Sunday-school book is to arouse and stimulate both 
doctrinal and ethical principles in the mind of the young. 
In this book the ferocity and corruption of the Roman 
Catholic Church are painted with strong colors. We 
should say that it will be read with deep interest by the 
average boy. (Philadelphia : American Sunday-School 
Union. $1.50.) 


The Blind Men and the Devil, by“ Phineas,” is a curi- 
ous allegory of the existing social conditions of civiliza- 
tion relative to labor and wealth, poverty and progress. 
The hero is cast into a vast cavern into which no ray of 
light has ever come (laboring class). The people are 
totally “ blind” (ignorant); their most sacred place is 
the Devil” temple (bank); their occupation is crush- 
ing bowlders from the center of which they extract 
“gum” (produce, agricultural or manufacture) which 
they exchange for “ yard-sticks (money) with which 
they buy “sub” (bread). The story is not badly writ- 
ten, nor wholly undeserving an hour’s reading. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents.) 


No one could possibly read A Summer Holiday in 
Europe, by Mary Elizabeth Blake, without being cheered. 
One could hardly find a more determinedly optimistic 
opinion. The sun always shone, or, if it did not, the rain 
was just what was wanted at that moment. Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, they were “ simply perfect.” The 
only shadow on this sunlit scene is London and its 
slums—London, the wickedest city in the world. The 
author had eyes to see in every land many details of 
life and character which escape the common traveler. 
It may be recommended to the prospective tourist. 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Penryn, Mariner, 
is the latest addition to the “ Adventure Series” now 
being published by Macmillan & Co., of this city. Pel- 
low was for twenty-three years a captive among the 
Moors, and escaped from Morocco only after extraordi- 
nary hardships and personal experiences of the strangest 
kind. He seems to have been a very cheerful mariner, 
and he tells his story with considerable sense of fan. 
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Doubtless he added much to the slender stock of knowl- 
edge in his day about Morocco, though we should hesi- 
tate to become voucher for his accuracy, and even 
veracity, in matters of detail. ($1.25.) 


A new edition has been brought out of the transla- 
tion by N. d’Anvers of the Marquis de Nadaillac’s 
Prehistoric America. This translation has been en- 
riched by many illustrations not contained in the orig- 
inal work, and the American editor, Mr. W. H. Dall, 
has also revised carefully the chapters relating to the 
archeology of North America, bringing into use much 
new material. As it now stands, the work is of the 
very highest value to the student of the intensely in- 
teresting problems relating to the prehistoric races of 
this country, their monuments, relics, and architecture. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.) 


We thoroughly agree with the writer of Aimée’s 
Marriage, “ P. H. C.,” that the intermarriage of Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics is often attended with 
unhappy results. Aimée was persecuted and made 
wretched by the Romish family of her husband, not- 
withstanding his ante-nuptial pledge to leave her free 
to the enjoyment of her own faith. Our own experience 
leads us to the inference that such marriages more 
often result in the abandonment of all church connec- 
tion and religious observance. It is a matter to be 
deprecated by Romanists and Protestantsalike. (New 
York : American Sunday-School Union. $1.50.) 


One of the books which never becomes antiquated is 
Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The whimsicality and 
delightful humor of these essays are as pleasing and 
altogether delightful now as when they were written. 
An excellent popular edition has been edited by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, himself a literary essayist of high 
standing. It would be impossible to find a more 
— and appreciative editor for Lamb than Mr. 
Birrell. The volume has as frontispiece a well-executed 
little etching of the old church in the Temple which 
Lamb loved so well. (London: J. M. Dent & Co.) 


Those acquainted with that masterpiece of English 
prose, Sir Philip Sidney's Defense of Poesy, will welcome 
a school and college edition of it just edited by Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, of Yale. We ſare always glad to 
meet with Professor Cook’s work, because it never dis- 
appoints us. Introduction, text, and notes are judicious 
and thorough. We believe that no one could read this 
classic model of pure, strong English without having 
his own literary style improved, and the notes cannot 
fail to enlarge his knowledge and refine his taste. 
(Boston : Ginn & Co.) 


We do not admire Mr. James Payn in his novels as 
much as in some of his other work, but his stories 
never fall below, even if they do not rise above, ſtheſle vel 
of mediocrity. They are always painstaken and health- 
ful, and as quiet studies of English life possess a charm 
for those who eschew some of the more frenzied and 
thrilling fiction of the day. The Word and the Will, 
recently published by the John W. Lovell Company, is 
a fair specimen of Mr. Payn’s work, which admirers of 
his stories will welcome. (50 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale has become editor- 
in-chief of the Boston Commonwealth,” a weekly news- 
paper devoted to literature, science, and politics. 

—A Hebrew translation of Longfellow’s Psalm of 
Life” has just been printed in Jerusalem. The 
“American Hebrew” says it was made by the Rev. 
Isidore Myers, of Melbourne, who visited Jerusalem 
recently on his way to England. 

—The Rev. Calvin Fairbank, one of the old anti- 
slavery heroes, is still living at Angelica, N. T. He 
has written an account of some of the incidents in his 
career during the exciting years preceding the war, 
which will be published in book form by the Patriotic 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish early next month in 
their Adventure Series The Buccaneers and Ma- 
rooners of America,” being an account of the famous 
adventures and daring deeds of certain notorious 
freebooters of the Spanish Main, edited and illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. 

—To be whirled through a startling situation while 
you are holding your breath, to see strange shores and 
queer people rush by you, to dart over a ledge of rocks 
with the ghostly spray in your face, and open your eyes 
in a — at the end of your journey — well, that 
is like ing a tale by Kipling.—[The Book Buyer. 

—Lord Wolseley saw Carlyle near the end of his life 
for the first and only time, and asked him what he 
thought of the House of Commons. Carlyle answered : 
“T think that it is a place in which there are six hun- 
dred talking asses!” When, finally, Lord Wolseley 
rose to go, Mr. Carlyle said: I am old and you are a 
young man. You may live to see the day when that 
talking shop down there will be shut up, and who knows 
but that you may be the man to go down and turn the 


key!“ 
—The London corres nt of the Glasgow “ Her- 


ald” reports that, collectively, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s writings have a large and steadily increasing sale. 
His literary agents in America, the Messrs. Appleton 
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(“one of the oldest firms, and par excellence the ‘ science 
and philosophy’ publishers in the States”), who pay 
him a handsome royalty on every copy disposed of by 
them, have sold over 164,000 copies. Mr. Spencer 
has also smaller, but still tangible, royalties from the 
foreign firms who have published French, German, or 
Russian versions of his writings. 

—The new edition of Webster’s Dictionary has just 
been issued. It is the result of ten years of careful 
work by a large editorial staff, superintended by Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale College. Practically it is a new 
book, and on it, the publishers tell us, has been expended 
the sum of about $300,000. The old title, The Un- 
abridged,” has been changed to “ An International 
Dictionary.” We reserve a critical examination of the 
work, and here only congratulate the publishers and 
editors on the completion of their scholarly and com- 
— labors. (Springfield: G. & C. Merriam 
& Co.) 

—The Hampton Institute of Virginia, which has its 
printing done by its negro and Indian students, an- 
nounces that it has in preparation a new edition of its 
„Plantation Songs and Melodies,” which will contain, 
not only the negro melodies as they are sung by its stu- 
dents, but specimens of the songs of all the nations at 
present represented in the school. Both the words and 
music of Afro-American, Indian, Turkish, Hawaiian, 
Chinese, and Japanese songs will be given, and, so far 
as possible, metrical translations of the native words. 
The book will be larger and fuller in respect to plan- 
tation songs than the old edition. 

—* An Artist’s Story of the Great War,” by Edwin 
Forbes, just announced by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
of this city, will be — in twenty parts, each con- 
taining four full-page etchings of scenes from army 
life, and a full-page photogravure or “‘ tone-plate” of 
one of the leading generals of the war. Forbes 
was a special artist with the armies in the field, and no 
correspondent or artist succeeded so well in putting 
before the reading public the spirit of army life. The 
sketches are humorous, graphic, or dramatic, and, as 
we said long ago, Mr. Forbes found in his sketeh-book 
an inexhaustible mine from which to make up a truth- 
ful record of the private soldier as he lived in camp or 
trench, in the bivouac or on the march, on foot or on 
horseback, in rain, sun, summer or winter. 

—“ Harper's Weekly” announces the formation in 
London of the new publishing firm of James R. Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co., which hereafter will represent Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in England. The firm of Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. will continue for a time to be 
identified with the London issue of “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” and the juvenile publication, Harper’s Young 
People,” will remain in the same hands. “ For four 
years,” says Harper’s Weekly,” “Mr. Osgood has re- 
sided in London as the representative of the Harpers, 
and we but repeat the universal verdict in saying that 
he has made the happiest impression in all business and 
social relations. It would be difficult to find a man 
more singularly adapted for the headship of the new 
house than Mr. Osgood, or one more admirably quali- 
fied to be his active associate than Mr. Clarence W. 
Mellvaine, a gentleman who has been for several years 
in the employment of Harper & Brothers, and who is 
amply possessed of those literary tastes, accomplish- 
ments, and experience which are now characteristic of 
eminent publishers.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Schurman, Jacob Gould. Belief in God. $1.25. 
Cable, George W. Old Creole Days. $1.25. 
Page, Thomas Nelson. In Ole Virginia. $1.25. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 
Plympton, A. G. Dear Daughter Dorothy. $1. 
By the Author of Miss Toosie’s Mission, ete. Zoe. 60 ets. 
esselhoeft, Lily F. The Winds, the Woods, and the 
anderer. $1.25. 
Moulton, Louise Chandler. Stories Told at Twilight. $1.25. 
DODD. MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
Mabie, Hamilton W. My Study Fire. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
Rand, The Rev. Edward A. Look Ahead Series: Too Late 
for the Tide Mill. $1.25. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Newhall, Charles 8. Trees of Northeastern America. 
50 


2.30. 
Mackintosh, John. The Story of Scotland. $1.50, 


MACMILLAN & co., NEW YORK. 
1 David. The Collected Writings of Thomas De 


uincey. Vol. XI. $1.25. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Besant, Walter. Children of Gibeon. 50 ets. 
KE. F. DUTTON & co., NEW YORK. 
De Quincey, Thomas. The Wider Hope. $1.25. 
Horton, Robert F. Inspiration and the Bible. $1.25. 
Watkins, Henry William. Modern Criticism. $5. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
Kingston, May. Bertha Gordon Series. $2.25. 
er, Henrik. eorik Ibsen. From,the Norwegian, b 
Wihiam Morton Payne. 81.30. — 
HENRY HOLT & co., NEW YORK. 
Alexander, Mrs. Blind Fate. $1. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 
Wr Frederick G. Memorials of William Mulready, 
A. 1.25, 
JOHN Ww. LOVELL co., NEW YORK. 
Thomas, Julia M. Miscellaneous Writings. 
FOWLER & WELLS Co., NEW YORK. 
Magnetism. 


Drayton, H. S. Human 
N. D. C. HODGES, NEW YORK. 
Thomas, Professor Cyrus. The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Williamstown, Mass., authorized the granting of 
two liquor licenses this year. As the weeks went 
by and no saloon was opened, the people of this 
college town did not know what to make of it. It 
turns out that President Carter had quietly bought 
up the licenses. 


The Boston “ Journal” states that that city has 
made a million dollars out of its liquor licenses 
during the past year, and the Boston Herald 
reports (though without vouching for it) that in 
the past eighteen months the merchants of Boston 
have shipped one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand gallons of rum to Africa. 


The taxpayers of Ohio are likewise making prog- 
ress. A statement submitted by the State Auditor 
s ows the collection of Dow tax for the six months 

ding June 30, 1890, to be as follows: 


State’s $255,301 92 


Municipal police fund................. 323,756 09 
Municipal general revenue fund....... 391,798 14 
297,693 59 

$1,266,549 74 


There were 10,754 saloons in June, an increase 
over January 1 of 1,459. 

The Resubmission Republicans of Kansas have 
joined with the Democrats this year, and will at- 
tempt to elect a State ticket on the resubmission 
issue. A good many Democrats are doubtful as to 
the wisdom of the union. The members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance are generally in sympathy with 
their party on economic questions, but are nearly 
all Prohibitionists. The free-traders, therefore, 
fear that the revival of the Prohibition issue will 
make these farmers vote their old party ticket once 
more, and if they vote for Republican State officers 
they will be likely to vote for Republican Congress- 
men as well. The result in Maine leads us to 
think that these fears will be realized. The anti- 
prohibition plank was adopted in that State against 
the protest of a fourth of the convention in order 
to win votes in the large cities. It did win some, 
but it lost many more throughout the farming dis- 
tricts. Kansas is more strictly an agricultural 
State than Maine, and what was bad policy in 
Maine will be worse policy in Kansas. 


The New York Sun,“ with its accustomed dex- 
terity, attempts to show that prohibition is fatal to 
growth in population. It says: 


“In Maine the growth of population during the past 
ten years has been about 9,000, or one and four-tenths 
per cent. In Vermont there has been an actual de- 
crease of about 300 in the number of Vermont’s inhab- 
itants. New Hampshire, sandwiched between Maine 
and Vermont, and affected by almost precisely similar 
conditions except such as proceed from mistaken exper- 
iments in sumptuary legislation, has grown just ten per 
cent. while Maine was growing one and four-tenths per 
cent. and Vermont was losing ground.” 


The “Sun ” seemingly maintains that it has fol- 
lowed strictly the canons of induction in this com- 
parison and proved its point. But it has shut one 
eye in looking at the facts. The gain in New 
Hampshire’s population has been entirely in its 
manufacturing towns, almost all of it in the little 
district bordering on Massachusetts. Only thirty 
per cent. of its people are farmers while in Maine 
forty per cent. are so engaged, and in Vermont 
nearly fifty per cent. That the agricultural dis- 
tricts in New England have languished while the 
manufacturing districts have thrived may be due to 
prohibition, in which the “Sun” does not believe, 
but then again it might be due to protection, in 
which the Sun does believe. The “Sun” should 
be cautious in its use of figures. The rest of the 
“Sun” article is more obviously absurd. It con- 
trasts Kansas and its license neighbors as follows : 

In Kansas the increase in population during the ten 
years is from 996,096 to about 1,680,000. Vast as that 
increase seems to be, it is much smaller than was to be 
expected. Against Kansas’s increase of sixty-eight 
per cent., her neighbor at the north, Nebraska, has in- 
creased one hundred and twenty-two per cent., and 
Colorado, her neighbor at the west, has increased one 
hundred and ten per cent. In the ten years between 
1870 and 1880 the gain of Kansas was one hundred and 
seventy-three per cent.” 


How much this means is shown by the addition 
of a single sentence : In the ten years between 1870 
and 1880 the gain of Nebraska was two hundred and 
sixty-seven per cent., and the gain of Colorado was 
three hundred and eighty-seven per cent. Both of 
these newer States are as big as Kansas, and at the 
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beginning of the decade were not half as well filled. 
It would be less absurd to say that whisky had 
stunted their growth during the last decade than 
that prohibition had stunted that of Kansas. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
C — Union, — Be oth a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the "apg or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Be so kind as io explain how such passages as Matt. xxi., 
22; John xiv., 14 -xv., 16, are to be understood. One appli- 
cation especially in my mind is prayer for the conversion of 
others, i.e., particular individuals. Does not each man de- 
cide his own destiny in the freedom of his own will? How, 
then, can prayer for a given individual be sure to result in 

is conversion ? Should I believe that thisisso? 1 do not 
see my way to this belief, and yet what am 1 to do with the 
promises quoted ? Is my prayer faithless if I hold that God 
may — be able to overcome the human will in the given 
case 

Such passages, of course, guarantee no fulfillment to 
unreasonable or selfish prayers, but only to such as har- 
monize with the wise and good purposes and ways of 
God. As to their bearing on the point suggested, com- 
pare 1 John v., 14, with 1 Tim. ii., 4. Prayer for the 
conversion of particular men seems thus to be ass 
of fulfillment. The freedom of the will is not im- 
paired by any amount of persuasion. God’s power of 
persuasion is unlimited, and must therefore prevail. 


Does the profession of the following articles of faith dis- 
qualify a person to be a member of an evangelical church ? 
(1) I hold Christ to be divine, not that I believe him to be 
the third [second 1 erson of the Trinity, not that he was 
conceived of the I ae Ghost and born from a virgin; but 
because he possessed in its fullness that light of God which 
glimmers in every human being. (2) I hold Christ to be 
my Saviour, not because of the redemptive power of a vicari- 
ous death, but because of the saving influence of the teach- 
ings and ‘life of him who made us know God, live, and re- 
ceive the substance of God in us. 


We think that Jesus himself would have received 
such a person as his disciple. We know that Cotton 
Mather, a divine of unimpeachable orthodoxy, had the 
mind of Christ in this respect when he declared that 
“ the terms of communion should be parallel to the terms 
of salvation.” There are some things to learn after en- 
tering the church, as well as before. 


In your article on A Family Paper (August 7) you say, 
„The Christian Union places the Home before the State, the 
Church, the University. There are places in the Gospels 
where Christ seems to make but little of family life and 
love; e. g., Luke ii., 49; John ii., 4; Matt. x., 37; Luke 
xiv., 26; Matt. xii., 48. Earthly relationships seem as 
nothing in these sentences. Sometimes St. Paul speaks of 
marriage as of the earth, earthly ; e. g.,1 Tim, v., 11; 1 Cor. 
vii., 33. Do his words in 1 Cor. vii., 39,and 2 Cor. vi., 14, 
have a special reference to special circumstances, or are they 
of universal application? People are thrown together, and 
love comes irrespective of faith, and the best that is in one 
grows with its growth. It is terrible to divide the love and 
goodness that are in the world, and to feel that any part of 
either is not from God. Bushnell says that the Christian 
state is simply that in which one loves what is good for its 
own sake. There are many honest doubters and agnostics 
who do this. St. Paul seems to have a much more definite 
thought than this in the forming and directing of the 
churches. Canon Fremantle says: The love of husband 
and wife, of parents and children, of masters and servants, 

always a window which stands wide open to heaven.”’ 
Our human nature cries out that he is right, though I cannot 
find the confirmation that I want in the words of Christ or of 
St. Paul. Can you help me? gh 

Bushnell and Fremantle are right, and so is St. Paul. 
Besides the texts quoted put such as Mark vii., 10-13; 
1 Tim. v., 4, 8; 1 John iv., 20. Thecounsel to the Cor- 
inthians was given with special reference to their cir- 
cumstances, but involves a principle of universal valid- 
ity. What seem the hard sayings of Christ in respect 
to the claims of kindred are made intelligible by any 
case in which the natural promptings of affection must 
be subordinated to the exigence of duty, as when a sol- 
dier quits his home for the battlefield. 


Kindly answer the following questions: 1. Briefly, what 
is a definition of transcendentalism, and in what book 
may I find this philosophy best elaborated? 2. Why is it 
that a hard-wood growth invariably follows a pine growth, 
and vice versa? 3. I read in Peloubet's notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lesson for July 27 a quotation from 
Dr. Abbott. In commenting on Luke xv., 4, he says that it 
furnishes no ground for the claim of the Restorationists that 
all will at last be found and brought home to the fold. In 
his very words: The possibility of the lost — to 
accept the proffered succor does not enter into this parable.”’ 
1 think that we must admit this. But if we join to the 
words until he find it these other words of the Master, 
spoken on the same subject, And other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd,”’ are we not compelled to admit 
the truth of the Universalist’s claim? And, if not, why 
not ? K. 

1. As there are various schools, it is less easy to give 
a sufficient definition. Transcendentalism is the general 
name of that mode of thought whose opposite is the 
so-called “ empirical,” the data of which are supplied 
by experience. The favorite ground of transcendental 
thought is in the pure reason. See Joseph Cook’s 
Lectures on Transcendentalism. 2. Can any one tell 
us? 3. Unless the “other sheep” must be taken to 
mean all mankind (of which there is no proof), this 
text is hardly available for the Universalist argument. 
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What would be the best way for a minister with excellent 
credentials, full of zeal and earnestness, to try to find pas- 
toral work in the Congregational Church? He is a stranger 
in this country ; is very desirous to be at work in the Master's 
vineyard. A FRIEND. 


His most judicious course would be to exhibit his cre- 
dentials and tell his desires to some Congregational 
minister in his neighborhood and solicit his direction. 


Will you please criticise the following definition of re- 
ligion? Do you think it is a good one? Religion is that 
tendency of the soul or the spirit that enables man to so di- 
rect his conduct (this means thoughts as well as actions) as to 
bring it (conduct) into perfect harmony with God, the Supreme 
Ruler. T. V. D. 

Without criticising your definition, we will put along- 
side of it Max Miiller’s, from his “ Natural Religion,” 
page 188: „Religion consists in the perception of the 
infinite under such manifestations as are able to influ- 
ence the moral character of man.” You will observe 
that the elements in your definition are the same as in 
his; both involve the recognition of the infinite, or un- 
seen (though we should agree with you in making this 
the infinite or unseen Ruler), and such a recognition of 
Him as influences the moral character and conduct of 
men. 


Will you tell me what is meant by the Higher and Lower 
Criticism when applied to the Bible? 

The “ lower” criticism deals with the interpretation 
of the text as it stands ; the “higher” investigates its 
genuineness, authenticity, date, etc. 


A person traveling around the world gains or loses a day be- 
fore his return to the starting point. For instance, if he starts 
on Monday, and is traveling a certain number of even weeks, 
he will reach home, not on Monday, but on Tuesday. A 
friend sends me a map showing an international date line.” 
on crossing which this change of day is made, running from 
Behring’s Strait parallel to the coast of Asia, aud far enough 
out to clear the islands until it reaches the Philippines, where 
it veers to the west, passing between them and Borneo, and 
then runs north and east of New Guinea, Australia, and New 
Zealand. This line, if correct, must be a matter of cenven- 
tion, and I wish to know the history of it, and where to find 
full information about it. I have looked in the Britan- 
nica,’’ under Calendar,“ without success. L. D. W. 


The line is, without doubt, a matter of conventional 


agreement. Perhaps some reader can refer you to a 
historical account. 


Can any of The Christian Union readers help me to a 
tested and reliable way of removing grease from a very choice 
pamphlet? The grease has penetrated the cover to a por- 
trait on fine paper. The cover is tinted. I am afraid of ap 
plying heat lest the grease should be discolored, and would 
be glad to know of some method of removing it from both 
cover and portrait which will Le sure not to injure either 
and make the matter worse. SUBSCRIBER, 


Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE. 


What has been recently known among foreign mission 
enterprises as the “ Kansas Movement” (a movement 
to promote pioneer missionary work in the Soudan) has 
been quite widely connected in the press and the popu- 
lar mind with the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
particularly with those in the State of Kansas. 

Owing to this fact, the International Committee of 
these Associations last summer asked from the Kansas 
State Committee opportunity for a conference of the 
two committees upon this subject, at such time and 
place in Kansas as would be agreeable to them. Ac- 
cordingly the two committees met in Topeka, Wednes- 
day, September 17, and continued in session during 
that afternoon and evening. 

There were present of the working quorum of the 
International Committee: from New York City, its 
Chairman, Cephas Brainerd, Esq.; its Treasurer, B. C. 
Wetmore, Esq.; Mr. R. R. McBurney and Mr. H. H. 
Webster, and other members. 

Fourteen members of the Kansas Committee and 
six of its secretaries were present, including the Chair- 
man, Mr. J. D. Husted, of Kansas City, Kansas; Messrs. 
J. F. Griffen and J. B. Larimer, of Topeka; and 
State Secretary George S. Fisher. 

The members of the International Committee spoke 
of criticisms by Association men throughout the country 
of the Kansas movement, as one popularly identifying 
the Associations with a foreign mission work inde- 

ndent of the evangelical churches and their mission 
— and not directed to that definite work for young 
men to which the Associations, as such, are pledged to 
confine their efforts both at home and ab . Indeed, 
the prosecution of general pioneer missionary work is 
denied to the Associations by the very nature of their 
— — by the repeated pledges which they 
have given t6 the evangelical churches. 

The members of the Kansas Committee gave account 
of the origin and progress of the movement in their 
State, and declared very explicitly that as a committee 
they had not been, and were not now, officially connected 
with the work and workers in the Soudan, and that none 
of the funds of the Committee had been expended for 
that object. On the other hand, it was stated by mem- 
bers of the International Committee that, while there 
— be no such official connection as was referred to 
and as was so widely supposed, yet there had been on 
the part of the Kansas State Secretary snch use of his 
time and of the Committee’s agencies of correspondence 
in behalf of this pioneer missionary work as to practi- 
cally identify the movement with the work of the As- 
sociations in Kansas. M. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Anglomaniacs. 


A story of New York society to-day. 
1 vol., 12mo, on extra fine laid paper, 
dainty binding, $1.00. 


This is the story that has attracted such wide 
atten ion while — 1 hrough the Century 
Magaz'ne. There has been no such picture of 
New York social life painted within the mem- 
ory of the present generation. he satire is 
as keen as a rapier point, while the story itself 
has its marked pathetic side. Never has the 
subject of Anglomania been so cleverly treated 
as in these pages, and it is not to be wondered 
at that society is deeply agitated as to the 
authorship of a story which touches it in its 
most vulnerable part. 


Vengeance is Mine. 


A novel. By Danret Dane. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 81.50. 


The name of Daniel Dane is a new one to 
fiction, but the publishers predict that it will 
not long remain unknown. The plot is origi- 
nal, the situations are new, the characters are 
drawn with a keen appreciation of human 
nature, and the style is vigorous and enter- 
taining. The hero of the story, Arnold North, 
is a scientific man of high standing in London, 
who, notwithstanding his devotion to science, 
finds time to fall in love, and that, too, with 
another man’s wife. That Arnold North will 
before long become one of the recognized char- 
acters of fiction there can be but little doubt. 


Not of Her Father’s Race. 


By WIIIIAX T. MerepiTa. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


A novel. 
Paper, 50 cents ; 


This is a striking story of race—of agirl with 
a white father and mulatto mother, who in- 
herits the characteristics and appearance of 
her father. Mr. Meredith’s book is not onl 

a story of race, it is a keen satire on New Yor 
life and politics, a satire on society and the 

four hundred and their imitators in fash- 
ionable folly. The scenes of the novel begin 
in the South and are quickly changed to New 
York City, where the wealthy —— 
with his beautiful daughter become leaders 
in the world of fashion. The book is unlike 
any other that has taken the question of race 
for its subject, and it is handled with a bold 
and picturesque touch, 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


. J. CROWELL & 00.8 
New Books. 


The Narrative of Captain 
Coignet, Soldier of the 
Empire, 1776-1850 


An autobiographical account of one of Napo- 
leon’s Body Guard. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, half leather, $2.50; half calf, $5.00. 


The Portable Commentary 
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EORGE and Ceeilius Calvert, 
Barons Baltimore of Baltimore, 
whose lives have just been written by 
William Hand Browne (12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, 
New York), occupy a unique position 
in the series Makers of America. For 
only one of them was ever in the New 
World, and he never set foot in Mary- 
land. Nevertheless, their right to a 
place in the series is undisputed. 

George Calvert, a man of fortune 
and position, obtained in 1622 a patent 
for a colony in New Foundland, and 
thither he went in person, only to find 
bleak and inhospitable shores in place 
of the earthly paradise which it had 
been represented. Greatly reduced in 
fortune, he returned to England, and 
was promised a patent for a colony 
in a more favoured climate. Before 
this patent could be issued he died, and 
his son Cecilius succeeded to his rights. 

Cecilius sent out a colony to the shores 
of the Chesapeake under bis brother 
Leonard, and intended to follow almost 
immediately ; but he was never able to 
do so, for so bitterly was his patent at- 
tacked that his whole time was epent in 
defending it. When we bear in mind 
that he lived during the times of Charles 
I., of the Commonwealth, of the Pro- 
tector, and of Charles II., we may well 
realize his difficulties. Attacked with- 
out cessation by the Virginia colony, 
accused by one party of providing an 
asylum and nursery for Jesuits, and by 
the other for offering a home to refugee 
Puritans, he nevertheless carried his 
colony through its various troubles. 
And the principle of religious tolera- 
tion with which he set out was never 
violated except when his government 
was temporarily in abeyance. 

Alsop, writing about 1660, expresses 
his admiration at beholding Protestants 
and Catholies living together in perfect 
amity. Even the occasional jealousies 
and jars between the colonists and the 
proprietary government bore some good 
fruit: they tmined the people to be 
jealous of their rights, to watch the 
government with unceasing vigilance, 


7 to forestall a wrong, and thus nurtured 


that “fierce spirit of liberty” which 
Burke fixed on as the character- 
istie quality of the American people. 
Though at a distance, Calvert made 
and approved laws and governed 
through his deputies with judgment and 
firmness. Under his rule the little set- 
tlement of about three hundred colo- 
nists, sheltered in Indian wigwams at 
the mouth of the St. Mary’s River, in- 
creased to a community of between six- 
teen and twenty thousand souls, living 
in ten counties. Agriculture and 
commerce flourished, and all the neces- 
sary handicrafts were practiced. 

Mr. Browne has had access to many 
original documents, his position as edi- 
tor of the “Archives of Maryland” 
giving him unusual opportunities; and 
his work is a clear and thoroughly in- 
‘| teresting account of the growth of the 
colony until the Revolution. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

A comparatively recent number of the Union presents 
an able plea for “intelligent newspaper readers.” 
Among other things, it wisely says that any reform in 
this direction must look to the young as its medium, 
and it relegates the burden of the work of reform to 
the teacher of the common school. 

It is, perhaps, well to stop here and inquire into the 
nature and personnel of the profession to which so many 
and such grave duties have been assigned of late. The 
average pedagogue is nota brilliant of innumerable fac- 
ets, but has bis limitations. He, Pe considered, 

is ordinarily derived from one of three sources: first, 
the so-called “ Normal School,” which accepts any and 
all material, and, after grinding it through a course 
varying from six months to two years, turns out teach- 
ers as a factory might watches—warranted to run with 
a set movement under certain unvarying conditions ; 
second, the high school, which yearly adds to the list a 
bevy of girls in their teens—well-meaning enough, bat 
too much concerned with the social and other respousi- 
bilities of their years to take a vital interest in or even 
to have an adequate understanding of the great respon- 
sibilities they incur ; third, the poor quondam child of 
riches who adopts teaching as the most respectable 
method of earning a livelihood. With these last it is 
well to be charitable. 

These three classes furnish the majority of our com- 
mon-school teachers. The collegians who adopt the 
profession as a stepping-stone to “ something better,” 
and geuerally end by remaining in it, are, for the most 
part, engaged in higher education, and may be virtually 
counted out. 

With this corps of teachers it is proposed to remedy 
all the ills that flesh is heir to—to build the athlete, to 
purify the State, to minister to the mind diseased. 

It is evident that the necessity for referm points first 
to the teacher. He should be of all men most broad ; 
he is, alas! of all men most narrow. His wit is pro- 
verbial, his eccentricities the theme of every class-day. 
He is irascible, opinionated, nervous. He teaches by 
rule ; when rule fails, his only recourse is the rod. 

If this seem an extreme view, Jet it be remembered 
that the average common-school teacher is the one in 
question. 

The profession seems to present certain opportunities 
for leisure and shirking which draw into it much me- 
dioere talent. In reality it offers a field in which the 
most tireless energy and broadest culture might find 
fitting exercise. Yet of all professions it is most neg- 
lected ; it receives the poorest pay and the poorest 
pre tion. 

he doctor or lawyer or minister or civil engineer 
must take a long course of special training, but it is 
the popular idea that any one with a common-school 
education may become a teacher of young children in 
default of something better. 

What a disparity between the teacher and his pres- 
ent duties! He is expected not only to train the mind, 
but also body and soul. He must teach manual train- 
ing, crush the evils of intemperance, create a purer 
body politic, a purer press—in short, relieve the parent 
of most, if not all, parental obligations. 

Now, the teacher, par excellence, is born, not made. 
He should be original, many-minded, capable of the 
proper study of mankind, of infinite adaptability, un- 
wearying patience, and unswerving justice. He must 
be a man of all ages, a world-citizen —of keen dis- 
cerument, nice discrimination; in a word, an epitome of 
the broadest culture. 

The evil of poor teaching among older pupils is 
partly mitigated by the pupil’s individuality. The 
wrong done to the young and unformed is incalculable 
and ineffaceable. 

Admitting, then, that the teacher needs reform, what 
are the best means of reforming him ? 

Three steps would seem to be nec First, let 
the salaries be such as would enable talent and 
genius to enter the profession and still retain some de- 
gree of self-respect and to enjoy some approximation 
of comfort. 

Second, let the teacher have the full and broad prep- 
_aration which his all-important and multifarious 
duties demand. Let him be made to feel that he, of 
all others, needs a special course of training—not so 
much in method as in mind. 

Third, let instruction in the common branches be 
differentiated and specialized as it is in the colleges 
and in the better class of academies and high schools. 

It is absurd to ask of eveu the most versatile teacher 
to give instruction in arithmetic, geography, penman- 
ship, physiology, drawing, history, and a host of other 
subjects, with equal facility and success. Each really 

teacher is inspired and original in some particu- 
lar branch, and the monotonous routine of the many 
others he is required to teach becomes a weary hum- 
drum. 

Until the above requirements are met, at least in 
part, until a broader culture is demanded of common- 
school teachers than is indicated by a normal-school 
certificate or a high-school diploma, it would be wall 
to think twice before laying more burdens on the already 
overtasked profession. FRED. C. Foster, 

Superintendent United States Indian Industrial School. 

Fort SMcok, Wash. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THUNDER-STORMS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

There occurs in“ The Evening Lamp” of September 
18 a quotation from the August number of Speaker“ 
upon the subject, “The Uses of Thunder-Storms,” 
which contains some statements not in accord with the 
views of modern physiologists and physicists upon the 
relation of the gases of the atmosphere to the animal 


economy. 


Below we make some comments upon the statements 
occurring in that article, not to criticise it, but merely 
to —— out the facts as we understand them. 

t has been shown by carefully conducted experi- 
ments that animals placed in pure oxygen gas will not 
„dance with exhilarating joy.” ‘The older text-books 

ive graphic accounts of the stimulation of the heart 

y pure oxygen, and the death of the subject by over- 
action of the circulatory organs. This is a pretty 
theory and reads well, but has been discarded and is no 
longer found in the best text-books on physiology. It 
is now known that the oxygen used by older physiolo- 
gists was impure. It was contaminated with chlorine 
compounds from the chlorate of potash used in the 
manufacture, and the abnormal physiological effects 
observed were due to these poisonous gases, and not to 
the concentration of the oxygen. 

The writer attempted to verify this experiment be- 
fore a large class in chemistry a few years ago. The 
oxygen was prepared with great care, and freed from 
all chlorine compounds, and stored in a large ten- 
gallon jar. The class had provided a mouse, which 
was to enjoy a few minutes of ecstatic bliss, and then 
end his existence by over-stimulation. All being ready, 
the cover of the jar was slipped aside enough to intro- 
duce a live-coaled splinter, which was quickly ignited, 
showing the strength of the oxygen. The normal respi- 
rations of the mouse in the atmosphere were determined 
by counting the inspirations. The mouse was then 
introduced into the oxygen. The respirations rapidly 
increased, and we supposed the recorded statements 
were being verified ; but, to our surprise, in a minute 
or two,after the excitement was over, the respiration 

e normal and the animal remained in the gas 
about two hours, showing no unusual symptoms. A 
splinter was again introduced and ignited, showing at 
the end of the experiment that the gas was still strong. 
The writer was puzzled, and told his class he did not 
believe the statement, and was gratified to find the 
next season, in Martin's“ Human Body,” that the state- 
ment was discarded. 

It is believed by physiologists that the oxygen of the 
air can be increased or even considerably decreased 
without very appreciably changing the amount of oxy- 
gen appropriated by the system. 

There exists in the blood a compound known to chem- 
ists as hemoglobin, which unites with the oxygen in the 
lungs and forms oxybemoglobin. As the latter com- 
pound goes through the system it supplies oxygen where 
it is needed, and is reduced to the former compound. 
The amount of hemoglobin in the system is definite, 
and its power of taking oxygen chemically fixed; there- 
fore, whether the oxygen be more than normal or less, 
the power of the system to take it remains practically 
the same. According to Dalton’s law, if an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen is breathed, a small additional amount 
of oxygen would be absorbed by the plasma of the 
blood, — to inereased pressure of the oxygen, but this 
would be too small to appreciably affect the rate of cir- 
culation, and need not be considered. The poetical ref- 
erences to the nice adjustment of the gases of the at- 
mosphere to the needs of the animal economy lose 
their force when we know that the composition of the 
atmosphere has been quite variable in geologic times, 
and is not now fixed, and that the oxygen of the air is 
slowly being carried toward the center of the earth and 
locked in chemical combination with the unoxidized 
material, pointing to an oxygenless atmosphere in the 
future. 

The reader is referred to the chapter in Martin’s 
“Human Body” on The Chemistry of Respiration,” 
from which we quote the following: “ Breathing pure 
oxygen under a pressure of one atmosphere does not 
increase the quantity of that gas taken up by the blood, 
apart from the very small extra quantity which would 
be dissolved by the plasma. All the widespread state- 
ments found as to the exhilaration and excitement 
caused by breathing pure oxygen are, as a matter of 
fact, erroneous, being founded on early experiments 
made with impure gas, and since corrected by many 
competent observers.” 

Again, it is well known by physiologists that there 
are, in an atmosphere which has been breathed by ani- 
mals, organic compounds, emanations from the body 
that cannot be detected by chemical analysis. It is 
these organic compounds that vitiate poorly ventilated 
rooms, rather than the carbonic acid gas, as usually sup- 
— Experiments show conclusively that man can 

reathe without danger an atmosphere otherwise pure 
that contains a much greater per cent. of carbonic acid 
than is usually found in overcrowded rooms. 

Probably Dr. B. W. Richardson, as stated, freed the 
oxygen vitiated by the animal breath of everything that 
chemical means could detect. But his experiments 
show conclusively that something remained poisonous 
to animals. Is it not more reasonable to believe that 
the oxygen experimented with contained these poisonous 

, and that the electric current changed them to 
ess compounds, rather than that any change was 
produced in the oxygen ? 


VOL. 42, NO. 14. 


Oxygen is a chemical element, and though it can be 
condensed to ozone by the electric current, we know of 
no proof that pure oxygen in the ordinary form is ever 
injurious to the body, and believe that it is the ordi- 
= form which sustains life. 

e agree with Dr. Richardson that electric storms 
probably purify the atmosphere, but do not believe 
they do it by revitalizing worn-out oxygen. 

The poisonous organic compounds in a vitiated at- 
mosphere may be decomposed by the electric currents 
and reduced to harmless forms, or perhaps the ozone 
produced in the atmosphere during thunder-storms may 
oxidize them. The rain that accompanies thunder- 
storms washes out much dust and absorbs poisonous 
and harmless gases, carrying them to the ear‘h, the 
greatest purifying agent being mechanical ins ead of 
electrical. F. L. Harvey. 

Orono, Me. 


SOLIDARITY OF LABOR. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

While I have felt and often expressed unstinted 
praise of your brave, Christian opposition to the wrongs 
inflicted on workingmen, I take decided objection to 
your views on the solidarity of labor,“ as set forth 
in a late issue of your able journal. The solidarity of 
labor is based on the underlying principle that in union 
there is strength. Assuredly, so long as the laboring 
masses were divided into mere units struggling for no 
other interest than self-benefit, it was an easy thing for 
conscienceless employers to hold them in a condition of 
impoverished helplessness. The solidarity of labor was 
forced into existence by the solidarity of capital, forti- 
fied by the solidarity of Church and State in the same 
selfish groove. Through all the pages of history it is 
shown that these three mighty powers have worked 
hand in hand to keep the working masses of every peo- 
ple in serf-like bondage. It went on for the most part 
unchecked until the culmination of its grievous tyranny 
and oppression brought forth the anarchistic sequestra- 
tion of monopolized property in the establishment of the 
“ year of jubilee,” ordained of God—one of the wisest 
measures for the righting of wrong the world had ever 


u. 

Jesus of Nazareth was the next great upbolder of 
the solidarity of oppressed human brotherhood against 
the false pretenses of canting hypocrites and the extor- 
tionate greed of rich men. fle gave to the world such 
a fever of unrest in opposition to selfish aggrandizement 
and unjust conditions (strikingly analogous to those 
of today) as will increase in volume and strength 
until man’s plundering of his fellows shall be no 
more. 

Whether the New York Central strikers were in the 
right or wrong is entirely wide of the question. I hold 
that when workmen do strike because of unjust treat- 
ment, after all peaceable means of redress have been 
tried and failed, it calls for such solidarity of labor as 
would bring aid and sympathy from toilers the wide 
world over. Only by such solidarity of brotherhood 
can justice to laboring men be obtained. And 1 hold 
that it is no part of striking workmen’s business 
to take account of possible loss or inconvenience to 
the general public. The general public takes smal! 
account of loss or worse than inconvenience to work- 
men by the greed and cruel treatment of corporation 
employers. 

A strike is a battle against oppression. It means 
war. It is war to all intents and purposes, as much so 
as was the action of our Revolutionary fathers in their 
strike against the unjust treatment of the British gov- 
ernment. Milk-and-water tactics would avail nothing. 
Within the rules of civilized warfare strikers have a 
clear right to obtain redress of grievauces by every 
means at their command short of violence to person or 
property. And as they term every workman who re- 
fuses to join in union a “scab” and ostracize him, so 
our Revolutionary fathers gave the scathing name of 
„Tory“ to whoever stood neutral in their struggle with 
the enemy. Nay, more, the property of those who 
refuse i to strike was confiscated or destroyed, and the 
owners hunted from their homes. 

What is right for a nation is right for individuals 
under like conditions. On principle I am opposed to 
war. I believe that all disputes should be settled by 
arbitration. Under present conditions this is impossi- 
ble. I am equally opposed to the tyranny of labor or- 
ganizations as to that of capitalistic combinations. But 
this is wide of the issue. ‘To-day, as in the past, single 
trades-unions and isolated confederations of labor can 
accomplish little against the combinations of capitalists, 
aided by the mighty influence of press, pulpit, and gov- 
ernment, and still more powerful prestige of social 
resphetabilities. With here and there a solitary noble 
exception of those not in their ranks, workingmen have 
to fight their battles alone, sneered at and contemied 
by the whole upper strata of society, as if they were an 
outeast class unworthy of aid or sympathy. And so 
long as the present iniquitous wage system, with its 
merciless competitions, obtains, there can be nothing 
but antagonism between laborers and combinations of 
capitalists. On one side is what the workman feels to 
be extortionate interest that eats away more than half 
his just earnings ; on the other, constant aim to lower 
wage-rates and cheapen production. Till these oppos- 
ing forces can be reconciled by the law of love, the 
solidarity of labor is the only effective weapon against 
the solidarity of capital. W. Waitworts. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
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museum of historical portraits, and in nearly every 
instance they have been reproduced direct from = 
family canvases and miniatures. 


HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. 
By Frances A. Humpurey. Fully illus- 


trated, 4to, boards, $1.25. 


A child’s history of New England up to the begin 
ning of the R-voiution, by one of the brightest — 
historical story tellers. Children — 1 read this 
graphic story 51 the forefathers will have some live 
a of those early homes, the privations and 
eroism, and quaint customs of the times. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Other special features in this issue include 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage’s 2 


famous page, 


“Under My Study Lamp, 2 


2 Bape in which he discusses 2 — 

| “What Parents Owe to their Children,” Our Neighbor’s Boy, OF 
AMERICA. 


“How Children are Spoiled,” Religious Dyspepsia,” 
“Money in Youthful Pockets,” “Parental Gloom in Our Homes. 


— — — — a— 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott's Department, 


Just Among Ourselves, 


A new feature, wherein the wife of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
(Henry Ward Beecher’s successor,) holds a confidential talk with 
women each month, under her familiar pen name of AUNT PATIENCE.” 


The OCTOBER number is on the News Stands, at TEN CENTS a copy. 


ou prefer to be 
12 y and attract- 
ive to being sick] 
and unattractive re 
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correct dress and 
physical culture, and 
no woman can afford 

not to read it 
If you subscribe for 
Magazine, 


y all means take 
the Jenness Miller 
Monthly You get in 
sub ‘tance what is best 
in all the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides voiumes of im- 
portant information 
not found iu any oth- 


ny er publication, and 
Which is priceless to 
7 ita readers 


<a 
* 


Its illustrations are 
A mailed to us direct, you may have THE BALANCE works of art. 
J For One Dollar OF THIS YEAR FREE - your subscription for a Dollar — — 


a | Single Copies, 25 cents 
Don't put off sudb- 


scribing, but order it 
at once 


363, Fifth Ave., New Vork. 


— for Teachers, 


For School Music Teachers. 


1 Books 1 2 3; 
Music Reading. Per Doz. $3. $4 20. $4.30 | => 


RAILWAYS AND - UNITED VOICES. } 50 conta. $4.90 per dor. is 
OF AMERICA - - - - 


For Piano Teach-rs and their Pupils: 


run from now to January 1892. 


J Our subscribtion list now numbers NEARLY HALF A MILLION; we ought to double 
A it. Never before was offered so handsome a Magazine for Ladies and the family. 


J 6 CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 


An 
Education 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Times Building, New York. 


F R E E. HE Publisher will send to any reader of Your g Players’ Popular Collec'a. $1 pieces. ) Ey 
The Christian Union on application, with- Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces — — 5 
to any young man in Amer- out charge, the Timetable or Descriptive Classics. Vol. ti pieces rat 
ica. Send for copies of Thee Pamphlet of any Railway or Steamship t hand Collection, 15 — 4 
: Rural Ne ~~ Yorker and = | Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure or — ep use 
the American Gar den for 1 Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. Le , Secular Selections. | Glees, 

particulars, naming this = | This service is rendered without charge, in ond a few dimes buy engugh for a 22 

advertisement. the interest of healthful travel and recreation. (poste and Maste Molle for Retell Price. 
RURAL PUBLISHING CO., - 
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EDUCATIONAL ivetrrure pax, THE SICK ROOM 

Naw Your, New York Cotta Principal | BOBOOL lor — 
Qj CHERMERHORN’S — — Should be per- 
and I. 212 1, Ae Fourteenth Street. fectly quiet. No 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


3 East N. Y. 


New Tonk. New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
C. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 
bson, Associate Principal. Cir- 


pal; Miss Annie 8. Gibson 
culars forwarded on application. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ILLSIDE. MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls and Young Ladies reopens October 2, 
1890. College Preparatory and General Courses of 
Study. Extended and 2 instruction in music, 
instrumental and vocal, art, modern ages, 
physical culture, and elocu*ion. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
MERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE.- 
Reopens September 3. Prepares both sexes for 
business. Bookkeeping, Banking, Telegraphy, Bh Short- 
hand, Typewriting, etc., taught thoroughly. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
A thorough and attractive school for boys. 


Opens Be 2 
W. A. M.. Principal. 


New Newton. 
N2wrton (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
A 


Superior Dome 6 — for Boys. Best moral, 
physical, an uodings 800 feet eleva- 
tion; air pure, dry wigorating. Illustrated 
logue. mson, A. M.. Principal. 


New Tonk. White Plains. 
LEXANDERINSTITUTE. Military 
[eo Sane Twenty-two miles from New 
York City. ys fitted for 1 — or — for 
business. Ds 
A. M. Ph. D. 


New Yorx, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order 72 for 1990-91 and piet- 
ure. Among the tills, E mil miles from New York. 


New Tonk. Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
e, ve. en -fifth ear begins 
Beptember 15. Bond for EL with ref- 
erences. Gero. C. Surrn, A.M. 


Connecticut, Cos Cob. 
MX. BEECHER’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. There 1s accommoda- 
tion for twelve pupils under fourteen years of age. 
This gives the school a family character, and enabies 
each pupil to receive in detail the loving care of a 
wise mother. Rererences: Mrs. H. W. Beecher, 
Brookign, N T.; Mrs. H B Stowe, Hartford, Conn.; 
Rev. R. K Hale, Roxbury, Mass. ; and many “others. 


Cornecticut. Hartford. 
8— FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS. 

Branch School of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
For Men and Women. Opens Oct. I. 1890. Graded 
system of instruction in all branches of music, with 
special reference to fitting students for Church Posi- 
tions. Special courses in all branches. Faculty: 
Messers. A. R. Parsons, New York; E. N. Anderson, 
Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Boston; and other 
eminent musicians. For circulars and information 
address EK. EK. Ayres, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 

Mere. R. 


M. or. 
CauirorniA, Nordhoff, Ventura Co. 
A YEAR OF OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


midway in a sowing Dey boy’s course of study 
often means insu health and a  diatinetly b omer 
and more successful life. A uate 
versity, with experience in teaching, will receive two 
or three boys of any age on his fruit ranch in the Ojai 
Valley in Southern California and give particular at- 
— ag to their instruction and to their health. The 
ranch is most healthfully and conveniently situated 
on the foothills, 1,200 feet above the sea. 15 miles in- 
1... B.-. 35 miles from the city of Santa 
and u post-office, ge a doctors, and hotels. 
Plenty a huntin as. oe d fishing. The ranch 
houses are large and newly built. Correspondence is 
cordially invited. References will be given and re- 
qui 8. D. Tuacuer, A. B., LL. B., Yale Univ. 


ILLI Rockford. 
R SEMINARY for YOUNG 


WOMEN. 2 year. Full college 
and preparatory courses pecial for 
music andart. Resident physician. The seminar 
has a fine gymnasium buil generourly equip 
for the Sargent system of work,and the official 
show that delicate girls — a marked 
strength while re courses 0 
Catalogue, with f — as to entrance re- 
quirements, ode pon application. Correspond- 
ence with regard to —j in fall of 90 or later is 


invited. — 1 — — Sem 
Rockford N F. ANDERSO ERSON, Principal. 
Please 1 Christian Union. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 


Bend for catalogue. Mention this paper. 
Massacuusetts, Boston, New Studio Building, 


MassacuusetTts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


Young ns Sept. 18, 
Welles 34 on our 

ING V. BUFFUM. XA. B.. Principal. 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE — OF 
AND ELOcuTION 
. Pu fitted f 
—— Building. pley Square. Boston. tage 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 


and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $400 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mrs. BIss NIL. 
Miss BrRapDrorD, 
60 Plymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey City. 
v BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 


reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, is the school of schools. Cata- 
logue “A will be sent to all applicants. 
Wa. E. Principal. 


New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of study equal to that of f ho beat Colleges, 
— Classic  Beientific, and Special Cou 
Superior advantages in Music and Art. Buildin 
modera improvements; 
nished with elevator. Astron 
Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
dress Rev. Cuas. Va D. D., President. 


New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 


New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M. FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR 241 244 Lenox 
Avenue. * year — pt. 30. 
ils. Piano’ and sig instruction by 
rank h. College preparatory course. 


New Tonk. New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
ADEMOISELLE VELTIN.-— School 


for Girls reopens September 29. Kindergarten 
ucted entirely in — 


New Tonk. Brooklyn, 147 Montague Street. 
MES. DE SAUSSURE. 


Boarding 1 r of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Pupils received also for Literature and 
Art. Circulars sent on — hag 


New Tonk. New York, 22 East 54th Street. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


Gi 15 egiate, 


New York, Peekskill. 
OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 


School year opens September 17, 1890. — 
for circular. & — 


New Tonk, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
NORTH 35 Y. A first- 


New Tonk, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
EW YORE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For illustrated catalogue of 71 address 
Col. C. J. Wrieut, B. B.. A. M.. Supe ent. 


New Yorn, New York City, 4 and 56 W. 55th Ut. 


UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Fifty-second year. Session spans September 


24. Full coll te and post-gradua 
yo — — Address Dr. 


W. 24 President, or Mrs. K. 8. Wir. Lady 
Principal. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, at The 
Cast le. 
T. JOHN'S (of New York) RESIDENT 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Eighteenth 
year. Pupils prepared for College and Columbia or 
Harvard Examinations. Mrs. Irvine. 
Miss Hows. 
New Yor, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third Bt. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 


Miss Ju G. Principal. 
Bucceed Mrs. who continues as 
visitor. year begins Octo rl 


New Tonk. Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM 
INARY. —y — and Day School for Girls. 


4(th year, ns Sept. 25. 21 or 
for — 40 Montague Bt. 


Omo, Cleveland, 
DELBERT COLLEGE.-New build- 


ngs, well-equipped labo library rich in 
— — — — for scientific 
and literary study. Address Hm C. Harps, Pres. 


Oxn10, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY.-— Location 


pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and Thirty-second year ptem.- 
ber 10. Mary 0 
PEennsYLvaniA, Haverford. 


H. COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
School. Reopens September 24, 1890. Bo 
for colleges tech- 


7 
boarders into the families of the h masters 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. — Select 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. S:andard high 


g and privileges of home. Addre*s — 
and Mrs. WX. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A Family Paper of thirty-two to f hey 


quarto frequently 
Outlook ably reviews the world's leading 
events each week. Its Home Department is 


bright and — Its Contributors lead the 
world's thought Its Stories yds alar and 
entertaining. Its Sermons, ——— 


ns, and Religious News 1 i men 
women of every faith, Lyman Abbott and 
H. W. Mabie, Editors. $3.00 a year. 


The Christian Union Co., 30 LaFayette PL, New York. 


Lawsox VALENTINE, President. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


A weekly illustrated newspaper of the 
Farm, Garden, Field, and Stable. Estab- 
lished in 1850. First to establish an experi- 
mental farm. Original throughout. Repre- 
senting the 12 thought on rural topies. 
Sixteen pages. — 2 quarto. $2.00 a year; 
$1.00 for six mon 


The Rural Pablishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York. 


LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A monthly magazine of Horticulture and 
Rural Life. Profusely illustrated. About one 
hundred pages. The foremost, most beauti- 
ful and valuable rural magazine published 


anywhere. $2.00 a year; $1.00 for six 
mon 
The Rural Publishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York. 


LAWsON — President. 


Tue CHRISTIAN — THe Rurat New-Yorxer, 
and THe AMERICAN GARDEN together for 83.50. 


Tue Union and either Toe Rurat New- 
Yorxer or THE AMERICANGARDEN togetherfor $4.00. 

Tue American Garpen and Tue Rurat New- 
Yorker together for $3.00. 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


1 of forty words or less 
be published under this heading, 15 
at 50 cents a week. 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


A DOG.—If you want one 
b price write to Percy C. Ohl, 50 7 


way, New 1 ork City. 


The store has been long established. bula 
isa iss prominent iron ore — Eri, aud i 

y ng in popula and en 
Tana F 0. Bor 4 422, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SEVENTY-TWO LECTURES on Modern Eu- 
ropean for — lectures, read - 
ing clas es., or schools, can urchased or hired 
— use. in series or separately. First series, 1822 

to 1848; second series, 1848 to 1870; third series, 
1870 to 1839. References to those by whom they 
have been used. Mrs. Latimer, St. Denis P. O., 
Baltimore Co., Md. 


FOREIG= TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel, speaking several and 

now taking a lady — France. „Ste., 
would take motherly charge of a young ady or 


more. perha or travel and 

residence. with study if erent — 

tries, for one, two, or aS ears. Highest 1 

references. Address Foreign Travel,“ No. 30 075, 
of Christian Union. 


lorence, A 


A GIRL OF SIXTEEN, og ee is not strong, de- 
sires a Christian home where can be useful, 


would board them in their own house Every- 
thiog necessary for housekeeping furnished. Ad- 
dress Comfort, No. 8,185, Ch Union Office. 


A yours WOMAN as nurse for child one 
Must be competent to take full shoe at of 
and his clothing. Good wages paid. Refer- 
ences requi Adress immediately, — Cc. 
P. Davidson, 1,630 Washington Ave., Scranton 


BO D WANTED in New York Cit See = 
vate family where they may find 47 
like references 
an uired. rees, 8 terms. 
©. 8.213, care Christian Union. 


A GENTLEMAN and his daughter having aud 
apartment in New York, for the sake of compan- 
ionship, offer pleasant home to married souple 
at a merely nomival charge. Address C. 8., No. 
8,212, office of this paper. 


N with twen ve years’ experience 
4 — would like — 


1 
obtai nvestiga- 
tions made, or commissions executed in that os 
— * references. Address Box 95, Ru 

0 


noisy, squeaky 
shoes. No loud 
thumping up the 
stairs. A nurse 
may become 


spirit-like in 
her movements. 
How? By wear- 
ws 86 the Alf ed 
4 Dolge Felt Shoes 
D or Slippers They 
are exactly right 

for the sick- 
room. Equally good for the serv- 
ants, whose steps so often distract. 
The mistress, also, finds them 
invaluable. Easy, comfortable, 
durable. Ask for them, and be 
sure you get the genuine Alfred 
Dolge. Illustrated circulars of 
the sole agents, 


DANIEL GREEN & 122 kast 13th St., I. I. 


THE REGAL HUB RANGE 


Is our latest production, and is the embodiment of 
the most pr gressive ideas known to culinary science. 
The New Hub Ranges are world-renowned, and are 
the accepted standard of the leading Cooking Schools 
of the country. 


Notice the Mammoth Ash Pan shown in the 
cut. Itisthe largest Ash Pan made, and is 14 
cool, and allows all the ashes to be sifted in 
stove. e Regal Hub has — 2 8 a feature: 
the Wire ‘Gauze Oven Door, which allows the 
circulation of fresh air to be continuously passing 
through the oven. The Regal Hub with the Wire 
Gauze Door will bake in the open air in Winter with 
the weather at zero as well as any other range in a 
warm kitchen. Kvery housekeeper wants to know 
more about a stove that will do this Our agents 
throughout 2 country * Ay glad to explain this 
feature of u d make it an object for 
you to give thea the — 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 
Mains or Hon Stoves anp RAN ons. 
48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
Largest Stove Store in New England. 


Perfect Hot-Water Heaters 


For heating Churches, Schools, and Private Dwell- 
ings by Hot-Water Circulation. 


Send for circulars. 
RICHAR DSON & BOYNTON Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
232 and 234 Water Street, New York. 


84 Laxe Curcaco, III. 
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Motto for the Week: 
„When in doubt, decide.” 


. A Paper of Progress. 


„The Christian Union is a Paper of Progress. Its 
ideas, spirit, and aims are excellent. It is hopeful, 
generous, effective.“ From a letter to the publisher from 
the Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, ex-President of the United 
States. 


Beginning Next Week. 


“Uncle Peter will tell Christian Union youngsters 
’most anything they want to know, to help them get on. 
Ask him. 

A postal will do. 


Decide. 


“ When in doubt, decide.” 

Then go to work. 

The man who spends his time in weighing the chances 
for success does not succeed. 

It’s better to blunder, sometimes, than to hesitate— 
to take the wrong road than to stand still. 

To look before you leap is well. But all looking and 
no leaping accomplishes nothing. 

Men of action are the men who decide promptly. 

Decision is itself an inspiration to service and a 
promise of success. 


The American Board. 


Our issue of October 16 will give a full report of the 
meeting of the American Board to be held in Minneap- 
olis the preceding week. Arrangements have been 
made with special correspondents to furnish a complete 
record of the proceedings, which will undoubtedly be of 
the highest interest and importance. If necessary, the 
telegraph will be called to their aid in laying before 
our readers a detailed account of the debates and action 
of the Board. The more important addresses will be 
reported in full. As always, it will be the aim of The 
Christian Union to offer, not a verbatim rendering of 
everything said, without regard to relative consequence 
or interest, but a clear and comprehensive sketch of 
the proceedings by an intelligent and well-informed 
observer, with a word-for-word report of whatever de- 
mands that treatment. We need hardly say that our 
narrative of what takes place will be, as far as corre- 
spondents and editors by careful effort can make it, 
without bias—such a narrative, in short, as any one 
interested in the great questions discussed can read 
with the confidence of finding in it an impartial account 
of every material thing said and done. Our own views 
on the subject will be expressed editorially. Next 
week we shall print an article on Religious Life in the 
Northwest, by Mr. Frank P. Woodbury, which will have 
timely interest when taken in connection with the great 
meeting in Minneapolis. The work of the American 
Board in the field, as shown by the secretaries’ reports, 
will also be summarized and commented on. 


“ She Loved a Sailor. 


This romantic and dramatic novel, by Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr, will begin in The Christian Union of October 
30—a fortnight later than was anticipated—and will be 
continued through four months or more. A portrait of 
Mrs. Barr, with a brief sketch, will appear on this page 
in The Christian Union of October 23. The story is 
one that is sure to attract wide attention. 


ADVICE TO FRIENDS OF THOSE ABOUT 
TO MARRY. 
Don’t fail to send to The Christian Union for a hint 
as to the most appropriate wedding gift, 
It will cost only « postal, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
The Home. 


The readers of the Home Department of The Chris- 
tian Union will be greatly interested in a seasonable 
series of articles, beginning in this issue, on home 
dressmaking. The articles are by a practical worker. 
It is not an easy matter to write directions for so com- 
plicated a trade as dressmaking that will be definite 
enough to be of practical value to the amateur; but 
Mrs. Allen has succeeded beyond our highest anticipa- 
tions, and in this decision our readers, we know, will 
concur. 

A series of articles to appear shortly in The Chris- 
tian Union under the title of “The Three R’s,” by a 
practical teacher, will be of interest to mothers of 
young children. These will be followed by articles on 
drawing and geography, by the same writer, so timed 
as to help mothers who have begun teaching their 
children at home under the suggestions offered in 
„The Three R's.” These two series of articles will, in 
all probability, be published in pamphlet form for their 
better permanent preservation. 

The proposed “ Mother’s Corner” of The Christian 
Union will be one more decided feature of the Home 
Department. We mean to make it an exchange of 
opinion, advice, and help between The Christian Union 
family, rather than a professional department. The 
advice of those who have studied hygiene and sanita- 
tion will be called upon to make the department help- 
ful. We do not propose carrying a prescription 
department, but we do propose to develop the spirit of 
helpfulness among our mothers who feel the moral 
responsibility of training an immortal soul. The body 
will receive attention because it is the dwelling-place 
of that soul. 


— Recreation. 


The Christian Union believes in vacations, as firmly 
as in work. 

It believes in travel. 

It is helping its readers to plan for travel, recrea- 
tion, health-seeking. 

The Time-Table or Descriptive Pamphlet of any 
Railway or Steamship Line, or the Circular of any 
Pleasure or Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in Amer- 
ica, is sent to any Christian Union reader on applica- 
tion, without charge. 

That our readers appreciate this unique offer is 
shown by their prompt acceptance of it, from all parts 
of the country. 

The cordial letters which daily come from leading 
railway passenger agents and hotel managers testify 
that the idea meets with equal favor on their part. 

It is another step in the direction which The Chris- 
tian Union has been pursuing for ten years or more— 
that is, toward making itself the guide, helper, and 
friend of its readers in al! the best things of life. 


A Dollar. 


It is a hundred cents. 

It is hard to get—harder to keep. 

It is better to spend than to keep, if you get its full 
worth. 
It will buy—for a new subscriber—a five months’ 
subscription to The Christian Union. 

That means good cheer and inspiration for every 
member of the family for twenty-one weeks. 

Good value, in the estimation of a good many thou- 
sand people all over this country. 


Words. 


Ideas, words, types, ink, and paper—that’s the order 
in literature. It’s the order in advertising. 

Leaders in business have the ideas. 

To fit them with words, and dress them properly for 
the public, takes time, thought, and special training. 

This service can now be bought, like the expert ad- 
vice of your doctor or your lawyer. 

A thousand dollars for advertising space and an odd 
half-hour’s time to prepare the matter for it—that was 
the old way. What is said, and how, is now by leaders 
in business counted as not less vital than where it is 
said, and to whom. 

The Christian Union is ready to furnish expert serv- 
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ice n preparing advertisements for its columns, with- 
out charge. 

This is not benevolence. 

It is business. 

You'll use our space more liberaily, if you can use it 
more wisely. 


Some Epitaphs. 


Publisher Christian Union: In a quiet village in New 
York State is a lonely graveyard. It is just off the 
road, and all overgrown with grass, but some of the 
inscriptions interested us very much. The first one has 
the date 1811 : 


Come view the dreary solomn shade 
Ye living friends since I am dead. 
Within the grave confin’d to lie 
But tel the living they mus die.“ 


And here are some others : 


As | pass by with grief I see 
* loving mate was took from me. 
Though took by him that has a right = . 
To call for me when he sees fit. 


Remember me as you pass by. 
As 12 now so wonce was | 
As I am now so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


Farewell my wife and children dear 
If aught on earth could keep me hear. 
It would be my love for you 
but Jesus calls my soul away 
Jesus forbids a longer stay 
my dearest, friends adieu. 


Lo here shall rest my sleeping clay, 
Till the great resurrection day 
When God shall say arise arise 
To judgment come and take your prize, 
Then burst these clods which now enclose 
This mouldering clay in sweet repose 
Let the immortal captive go 
To distant worlds where pleasures flow. 
= * be the turf above the companion of my youthful 
ays, 
None knew the but to love the 
None name the but to praise. 


“ Return my friends dry up your tears 
For she with angels now appears 
Drest in the robes of righteousness 
Which Jesus prepared to be her dress. 


The last one has the date 1832: 


She was call’d to the conflict twas short and severe; 
She passed through the valley, twas lonely and drear ; 
With the monster awhile the captive contended, 
Then God touched the spring and the striving X og 
H. B. 


Scraps, and yet Valuable ! 


Every man takes care that bis neighbor shall not 
cheat him. But a day comes when he begins to care 
that he do not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. 
He has changed his market cart into a chariot of the 


Without earnest convictions no great or sound liter- 
ature is conceivable.—[ Dryden. 


I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think ; 
And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak. 
— [A Fable for Critics. 


The imputation of inconsistency is one to which every 
sound politician and every honest thinker must sooner 
or later subject himself. The foolish and the dead alone 
never change their opinion.— [Abraham Lincoln. 


Every individual has a place to fill in the world, and 
is important in some respects, whether he chooses to 
be so or not.—[{ American Note-Books. 


His heart was as great as the world, but there was 
no room in it to hold the memory ofa wrong.—[Great- 
ness. 


„What has he done? is the divine question which 
searches men and transpierces every false reputation. 
[Spiritual Laws. 


Every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful 
sentiments in the world weigh less than a single lovely 
action.—[ Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. 


Verily a soft answer turneth away wrath. Coming 
out of a very devout church uptown yesterday, the 
writer picked up a little newspaper called “ Our Pas- 
tor’s Helper.” Its pages were filled with solid religious 
reading, such as is caleulated to put one in a peaceful 
frame of mind. Rude was the awakening caused by 
the following paragraph, printed in a conspicuous place : 

“ Ananias Busybody.— The Ananias busybedy who has 
been sending to a neighboring city ridiculously small reports 
as to the attendance upon our services, either is so blinded 
by prejudice that he does not know a full church when he 
sees one, or is a liar so habitual that he would choke to death 


if he ever tald the truth” 
— New York Times, 


OCTOBER 2, 1890. — 
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The working of money during the week 
past has been toward phenomenal ease ; 
rates have settled to an average of three 
per cent., with the extremes two to four 
per cent. This, of course, is the result of 
the great output of funds by the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of four per cent. 
bonds, after purchasing so many four and 
a half per cent. bonds during the latter 

of August and the three weeks of 
ptember. The notice by the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he would also pre- 
pay a year’s interest on the 4s, which no- 
tice is in force up to October 6, has 
resulted in large payments on that ac- 
count, and has helped to make up an 
extraordinary release of funds, equal to 
about $70,000,000. These outputs were 
timely, and were indispensable to the 
money market at a season when general 
business was very active all over the 
country ; indeed, but for these payments, 
we should doubtless have experienced a 
money crisis. Happily, the chance for 
this has passed ; the drainage from New 
York City of funds to the interior has 
about ceased, and the indications are that 
before another month has passed the flow 
of funds will be to this center from the 
West, but with something of a demand 
from the South in the movement of the 
cotton crop. Cotton has been coming in 
from the interior during the week ona 
larger scale ; the movement aggregates 
in amount some twenty-five to thirty-five 

r cent. larger than in the same time 

t year, and will increase heavily the 
moment dry weather is assured, for it 
has been raining in the South during the 
week. 

Cotton bills are in the market freely, 
but are not pressed, so that sterling ex- 
change has ranged about 4.84} to 3. 
The steadiness is due more to the fact 
that money is higher in London on call 
than here; a drainage of gold is going on 
from the Bank of England to the Con- 
tinent, which determined a rise in the 
bank’s discount rate on Thursday from 
four to five per cent. Probably the appre- 
hension of active money in England is 
overrated ; at any rate, there can be no 
danger now of any further gold drafts on 
us from there. This year the movement 
is likely to be the other way ; this is the 
more probable from the renewal here of 
exports of merchandise, which during the 
last week scored an increase of nearly two 
million dollars. The conference on the 
Tariff bill in Congress between the Sen- 
ate and House has come to a successful 
issue, and before our readers will have 
received this paper both houses will 
probably have adopted the Conference 
Committee’s report, and the new tariff 
will have become a law, to take effect 
the 6th of October. What influence this 
measure will have remains to be seen; 
it reduces the revenue of the Government, 
on a fair estimate, some sixty to seventy 
millions of dollars, and will practically 
do away with accumulations in the 
Treasury, and, therefore, with necessity 
of any considerable extraordinary out- 
puts of funds by the Treasury; yet the 
Government has to redeem the four and 
a half per cent. bonds between now and 
the Ist of September, 1891, amounting to 
nearly $70,000,000, and we presume that 
the ‘Treasury will be kept open, practi- 
cally, for the redemption of these bonds 
from now to their maturity at the date 
named. 

The railway returns of earnings during 
the week show little abatement, and the 
average percentage of increase is very 
satisfactory. Several annual reports of 
roads during the week indicate that a 

deal of money from net earnings has 
n used in permanent betterments, 
as is the custom with roads where the net 
earnings exhibit well. The time has not 
arrived yet with American railways, even 
the oldest of them, when they can relax 
any in expanding their facilities and ex- 
tending their lines. The growth of the 
carrying trade in this country isa marvel 
to the world, and the cheapness of trans- 
portation on our lines, East and West, 
seems toan Englishman something almost 
incredible, and something which it is im- 
possible for English railways to imitate. 

It is a pretty well authenticated fact that 
the Southwestern railway system, inelud- 
ing the Gould lines, the Atchison Com- 
pany, the Southern Pacific, and all of 
their connections, have formed a fast as- 


sociation with an executive committee 
having power to make and regulate all 
rates,and armed with severe penalties for 
violations. The basis of the association is 
something very like the old pooling system 
now forbidden by the Inter-State law, but 
so arranged as not to violate the provis- 
ions of the latter. From this organiza- 
tion much is expected in favor of harmo- 
nious action and as an example of 
practical unity between competing lines. 

The stock market has been in a sort of 
stupor since the stringent money market, 
undergoing considerable liquidation, and 
subject to bear attacks, and prices have 
accordingly declined somewhat, with ex- 
ceptions, although the conditions favor 
better quotations. Investment bonds are 
strong, with some neglect in speculative 
debentures. The bank statement is as 
follows: 


16,856,000 
12,170,200 
This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at over $14,000,000. 

WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


| 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 


investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
r+ them upon request, Please write us. 


Dapttal subscribed........... 
Paid up (in cash).............. 
Surplus and undivided 


396, 
5 04 


11,168, 


6 Per Cent. Debentures 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three monshs to t«o years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, Water, and 
other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 


New Y 208 Broadway. | London 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City. Missouri. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experi 
ence loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 


We are glad to send our pamphlet giving 
full particulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202. 
American Investment 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E. S. Oxmssy, 


President, 
WIX loan m at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 


A. L. OnmsBy. 


Vice 
H. E. Simmons, § Presi’s. 


no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 


merce, 


FINANCIAL. 


Real Estate Loans 


and Investments in 


San Antonio, Texas, and Vicinity. 


Low rates command the best security. I 
make loans at seven per cent., which is the 
lowest ruling rate here; eight and ten per 


cent. are often obtained. 


Loans should be 


made to get the principal back; interest is 
often paid on poor loans. 

I deal directly with the principals, and I 
personally examine all securities. 

Notes and mortgages are made in the name 
of the investor and forwarded to him. 

I also desire to communicate with invest- 
ors who wish to purchase real estate for cash, 
either farm lands or property in San Antonio. 


I do not deal in 


unimproved suburban 


property or ‘boomed additions.“ 

I ask the patronage of investors on the 
strength of my experience of thirteen years in 
this business and my personal knowledge of 


the securities offered. 


I would be pleased to 


answer all inquiries, and refer to The Christian 


Union by permission. 


E. B. CHANDLER, - 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


James H. President. 


H. A 


Tuos. G. ALvond, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. C. Moss, IR., Secretary. 


GEN CO., 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written ; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


Ref { First — 11 wy 
erences: ational Ban owa; 
Co. Bank. Eldora, Iowa. 


617 TOWER AVENVE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Fareo, N. Daxora. 


ERIC 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent Preferred, Common, 
and Installment Shares—the best and safest in- 
vestment now offered to the public. Competent and 
experienced financiers have examined and approved 
its and methods. A limited amount of this 
sto -K is offered, subject to prior sale 

Write for Prospectus and full information. 

National Bank stocks, School Bonds, 
and other choice securities for sale. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 

Hoven L. Russe, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. | 

CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First Mortgage Loans. Interest at 6. 7, and . 


descripti 
Sr. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. _43 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate teed U 
1 — — for half proflta. 


STEPHEN MERCHANT, est, New | 
York City, and Duluth, Minnesota. 1 


0% GOLD DEBENTURES 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Mortgage Loan and Trust Com- 


pany has placed on the market 


an issue of $50,000 of debenture 
bonds, dated June 1, 1890, due 
in five years, and drawing 6 
per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. Over half of this is- 
sue has already been sold at 
Company's home office. Debent- 
ures amply secured by real es- 
tate mortgages deposited with 
Chestnut Street Trust and Sav- 
ing Fund Co. of Philadelphia. 
Send for pamphlet descriptive of 
debentures to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis Mortgage Loan and 
Trust Co., 401 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. Gs. M. Van Buren, 
Vice-President. 
T. S. Sec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments large 
list of Denver Real Estate ; buys and nege- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on 3 r 


cent. on 6 mon & per cent. on 12 months’ time 
Rererences City National Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, ver, Colo. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, aod having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
NATIONAL REALTY CO. 


* 


| 
Loans, increase.......... $1,397,500 
\ Specie, increase........... 16,980,100 
1 
4 | 
| 
— .. 
| — 
| 
— — — 
— 
| 
— | 
ꝗ ꝗ !— — 
™ * 
—̃ 
| 
„„ 
— 
| 
Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 6 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


— 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
ot — the Union — 


Company of New York. Amount of . Um- 
18 nnecticut Trustees, Execu- 
ited by law. 0 — 


FRANK R. — New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 

ada, you will see that hy etd ia the same distance 

from Buffalo and all points East, by water, as Chicago; 

and 4 being more than 300 MILES FA ee 
— 


h ma 
85 E. LOVETT & Due „Minn. 


DENVER COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
a O tofive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D, F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
HAS D UBLED in 
ulation in TWO VEA 


PUEBL C+ uus in 1838, 13,500; in 1890, 


29.340. It has the only g eel works west of the Mie 
souri River (employing 1,200 men), three of the 
largest smelters in the world (employing 1,300 men), 
and scores of other pros * rous manufacturing indus- 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, $700,000. Has 
five great Riilway systems. We solicit correspond- 
ence with those who have money to invest. 

Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of its size ne 88. in the Usited Sta 

HA R-al Estate and Investment 
Agents, Pueblo Colo. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Dulath, Mina. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Mina. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


ex England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


MERRILL. TRUST CO. 


PROSPEROU 
Helena, . Montana, 


The prosperity of Montana is not subject to the 
vicissitudes of success or failure of crops, to drouth 
or flood, to financial r or panics. Her 
crop of precious metals is lifted out of the ground 
with bourly regularity and increasing bulk. insuring 
business opportunities based upon foundations 
of stability and endurance. 

The mines now opened produce annualiy 
in Gold, Silwer, Copper and Lea 42. 
000,000, ninety per cent of which is disbursed 
in the State. There are thousands more equally 
as promising, awaiting capital for development. 


There is Iron, Coal, Building Stone, Clay and 
Timber in Abundance. . 


Investments In Cattle, Horses and Sheep 

With good management, average a profit of more 
than torty per cent. a year. The vast bands of stock 
roam throughout the entire year, in excellent condr 
tion, Supported by the cured grasses on the ground. 
‘The business is managed by Associations in such a 
manner that every person’s possessions are as sale 


on the range as if confined to an inclosed pasture. 

‘he city of Helena is the political, financial. 
social, railroad, business, and equcational center 
of the entire State. 


For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 


KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, - 


0 1 2 Invested to yield a pres 


ent income of rg 6 
pene for circu 


per cent to 
cent with one wait 


the profits. 
STATE 


MONEY 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


REFERENCES; Continental Nat. Bank, N. V., R d. Dun 
& Co., John V. Farwell & Co,, and Metropolitan Nat. 
„Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 


Succeeding to y — Business of the 
Ness County Bank and N. C. Merrill. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 00,000. 

7 2 Fully Guaranteed. 7 Yo 
Placed on Kansas 
and Colors do 

rrigated) Farms. 

„ans selected by 

Officers of the Com. 

pasy „ based 

on the most Con 

liservative Valua- 

| tions, rarely en 

ceeding 25 percent 
ot actual valee. 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 
Adress THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 
CITYor TACOMA 

AND INDIVIDUA 

INVESTORS MAD: 

fe deal in Mortgage Loans, Commerce 
aper, Bank Stocks Municipal Bords 
tankof New York, First Nat. Rank of Chicago, Maveri 

Vat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AN’ 


1878710. 
0 AN 8 FOR CORPORATION 
Bearing 6%. 7% and 8 

REFERENCES National Bank of Kansas City First 
TRUST co., 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TOU 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 865 hours. 
St. Paul, 13 hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 166 hours. 


Features of — service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sieepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
V. IL. NEWMAN, J. WHITMAN, . P. WILSON, 
Sd Vice-Prest., Gen Manager, Gon’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


a= KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for 
Home and &chool. Science stories, 
occupations. $1.50a year. Oa 3 months, 30 
lice B. Stockham * LaSalle St. Chi 
Special Lessona for Primary Sunday 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUA 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 24, 1990. 


(he Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair» 
on the lat of December, 1889. 

“remiumes on Marine Risks 9 Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1989....... $4,116,629 4 
‘remiums ou Policies not masked off lat 


ᷣ 1,386, 134 87 
Total Marine $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1384, to December, —œä $4,144,943 13 


“$2,553,606 4 “4 
of Pre- 
miums Ex 
—— $705,937 75 


Com y the following Assets, viz. 
State of New York 


City —1 and other Stocks.. 22 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claitus due the . 
Premium Motes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all Pieter. 
est thereon will cease. certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the car come 
Ast December, 1989, for which certific > oll 
issued on and after T uesday, the Sixth of May — 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, JAMES d. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW ORGE H. MACY, 

WM. STURGIS, PAW RENCE TURNURE. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD WALDRON P. BROWN, 
KDMUND w. COKLIES, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 

WILLIAM M. WEBB," THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JORACE GRAY. IRA BURSLE 

WILLIAM K DOD@™, JAMES A. H ETT. 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, - 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK. 

> A. HAND. WILLIAM G. ROULTON. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. RUSSELL . HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT.JOSEPH AGOBTIN 
HENRY K HA GEORGE W CAMPBELL 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wii 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


— = 


— — 


GREAT 


Rock Islan 


* Co 
eso 


Chicago, Rock Island 1 Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUxX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, Sr. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH. KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE Reclining Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA. and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike's Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 

City, Ogden, H Portland. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Rec Cars to and from Kansas 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Important Announcement ! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


FALL STYLES — — al! the — 1 
carpetip inciu 
— —— in exclusive — not to bel found else- 
K of Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvats, 
Boay 2 and id Tapestry Brussels and extra super Ingrains. 
We call special attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


which are reversible and have the effect of a Body 
Brussels. 


PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


stock is now complete, with all the: new — 
7 for furniture coverings and 
— we offer at unprecedented low — 


CURTAINS. 


Chenille and Lace Curtains, all the leading makes. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


FURNITURE. 


at 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & U0, 


SIXTH Mk.. 13th & 14th Sts., IEM YORK. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 
teed not 


BELLEVUE HOUSE, 


Intervale, North Conway, N. H. 


Enlarged to double its former capacity; now ac- 
commodates over 100 guests. The interior is tasteful, 
with hard-wood floors, open fireplaces, comfortable 
chambers, with beds furnished with woven-wire and 
hair mattresses ; baths and running water on every 
floor. 300 feet of piazza command views of the Saco, 
White Mountain Range, and neighboring hills. Good 
livery in 

JOHN A. BARNES’ SONS, Proprietors, 
P. O. addreas, Intervale, N. H. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


12 Lakewood, New 8 in 2 greet pine belt + 
New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine. iron, 

pbur, electro-thermal. and all 
— uty in = its forms; hot-air inhalations ; 

replaces ; sun parior; electric bells 
— in all public Alderney milk 
Open from October | to June |, with or 
without treatment. Address H. J. Cars, M.D., 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all — forms without the 


ase of the knife. information 
mailed free. Address Dr. W . BROWN & 
SON, North Adams, Mass. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


THOMAS F.C. J. S.A., 


Inventor of 


. — — Meta! Ware. Wicker ovary. Fans. 
Water Cana, etc., etc. by mail, 
and 530 cents. | the gallon Bend for 
8 A “BATH ENAMEL 


postage 10 
ENAMEL P PAINT CO.. 
East 15th St., New York. 


ANDREWS NFO Co., 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL SEATING, 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
74-76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


is 16 ots. per 


Begress often cheaper. 


N 


—ñññ—ñ—ñ— 
: 
4 N ba year, and such wonderful ~~ insu 
rapid advance in real estate. Write for — * 
ter, ™ = wish to invest tell us how much, and ...... Z 
— 2 
way and 2 
Crock of * West lath 
Fade. Silk = M. Y. 
Finish. Im- State 
proved by St., Chica- 
searing St., Boston. 
q — 
Send for Olive S., 
Price-liat, St. Lowis. 
— BOSTON 
€ . ~ 
ͤ„»ꝗAuꝑf ³˙ | Ch | 
— — 
— 1% Tints, Exquisite Colors, Zurtace Porcelain. 
MO 
eneral 
Writing paper at — 
| W Linen, 
Boston 
or Bunker Hill en. 
I be does not Keep them, 
— send 3 two-cent for 
x our complete samples of 
‘ paper representing over 
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Fact and Rumor. 


*The simple tearing up of paper into 
pieces or cutting it into snips with scis- 
sors is a great relief to the mind after 
hard work over problems, and even while 
trying to solve difficult ones,” said a 
teacher of mathematics in one of the city 
schools to a Times reporter. I have 
not studied out its psychological reasons, 
but it certainly bas an influence on the 
mind. Time after time I have tried it 
with the pupils and found it had a very 
soothing effect when the children have 
fretted themselves over hard problems 
until they have gotten into a state of nerv- 
ous irritability. I tell them to just lay 
aside the problems for a while and tear 
up paper. It is astonishing how soon 
they get composed again. ‘lying strings 
into hard knots is another device, 
and works very well. It certainly has 
a resting influence. Afterward the 
pupil goes to the problems again really 
refreshed.” 

—The eyes of insects are immovable, 
and many of them seem cut into a mul- 
titude of facets, like the facets of a 
diamond. Each of these facets is sup- 

ed to possess the powers of a true eye ; 

enenboeck counted 3,181 of them in 

the cornea of a beetle, and over 8,000 in 
that of a common horsefly. 

—The late Judge George William 
Brown, of Baltimore, was the soul of cour- 
tesy and kindness. It is related of him 
that when chief judge he one day came 
out of court to the sidewalk, where his 
colored coachman was waiting for him. 
„Jim,“ said the Judge, with a bow, “I 
never asked you todo many things for 
me, did [?” No, sah,” replied Jim. 
“ Well, Jim, I’m going to a little party 
at Mr. Bonaparte’s. iin yoa be kind 
enough to drive there about nine o’clock 
and take me home ?” 

_ —“The other day,” writes Eugene 
Field to the Chicago “ News,” “I took 
my little daughter to see the splendid 
exhibition of beautiful things in the Roths- 
child mansion in the Untermainkai in 
Frankfort. While wandering about the 
place I was vastly amused to hear the 
dear child guilelessly inquire of the He- 
braic custodian: ‘And haven’t you got 
any Madonners here ?’” 

—A penny postage stamp, on the ad- 
hesive side of which was written a mes- 
sage in shorthand and the address of a 
resident at Guildford, was posted the other 
day in Lincoln, and has been duly deliv- 
ered at the address stated in Guildford. 
The official mark had been stamped upon 
the face of this novel letter, and the writ- 
ing on the back was easily deciphered 
when the stamp reached its destina- 
tion. 

—*T] have a little Bible at home,” said 
the bad man, “that in 1868 I wrested 
from a Sunday-school class of nineteen. 
I haven’t opened it since, and it is 
as new and clean as the day I got it.” 
* Bring it down some day; I'd like to 
see it, said his friend, carelessly. The 
next day the bad man came into his 
friend's office, and, throwing a little half- 
worn book on the desk, he said: There 
she is, old man ; but I was a little wrong 
about its condition.” I should say so,” 
said the other. How does it happen 
that this little book is so badly worn when 

ou thought it was clean and all right at 
ome?” „Well,“ said the bad man, and 
his voice was a bit husky, “the truth of 
the matter is, I've got a little wife up at 
the house and a couple of young ones. 

They sometimes rummage through my 
things.” — [Philadelphia Press. 

As a proof that a weakness for high- 
sounding names is not confined to the peo- 
ple of the United States, a newspaper tells 
of a London organization which calls itself 
“The Society for the Better Promotion 
of Relaxation from Business Cares and 
Enjoyment during Luncheon Hours in 
the Municipality of London.” 

—It is said that there are only two 
words in the English language which con- 
tain all the vowels in their order. They 
are “abstemious ” and “facetious.” The 
following words each have them in ir- 
regular order: Authoritative, disadvan- 
tageous, encouraging, efficacious, instan- 
taneous, importunate, mendacious, nefari- 
ous, precarious, pertinacious, sacrilegious, 
simultaneous, tenacious, unintentional, 


able, and vexatious. 


unequivocal, undiscover- 


MR. BEECHER’S ACCOUNT 
BOOKS. 


“ Among the things saved from the 
rubbish when the home of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher was broken up at his 
death,” says the “Critic,” “were two 
leather-bound books in which he had kept 
his farm accounts. They cover a long 
period of time, and in them are to be found 
the record of his gains and losses as an 
experimental farmer. The accounts were 
carefully but not wee | kept ; and right 
in among the tables of dollars and cents, 
corn and potatoes, turnips, cabbages, etc., 
will be found descriptions of flowers and 
trees. In one instance several pages are 

iven up to lamenting the death of his 
armer. It is a pity that there is so lit- 
tle of this running comment. A little 
more and we should have had the mate- 
rial for a charming little book; but as it 
stands it is — too fragmentary for 
the dignity of print. It is, however, very 
characteristic of Mr. Beecher, and must 
be highly prized by his widow, who luck- 
— rescued it from the ragman’s cart. 
ow much a man whose life was as busy 
as Mr. Beecher’s, and who lived so entirely 
among his fellow-men during the greater 
part of the year, must have enjoyed the 
days he spent in the country! There 
was never a man who found more pleas- 
ure in a daisy or a dandelion, yet where 
could you find one more absolutely en- 
grossed in his work among men than he?“ 


THE LAST PERSONALLY CONDUCTED AU- 
TOMN TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD TO LURAY AND TO POINTS OF 
THE NEAR SOUTH. 


The recreation and delight attending a tri 
during October’s early days cannot, wi 
justice to the subject, be described. The 
marvelous growth of improvement, and the 
luxury enjoyed by the tourist of to-day, can 
be illustrated, however, by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad personally conducted tours. The 
first one left New York and Philadelphia, 
Thursday, September 25, for Luray and its 
caverns, the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the 
Natural Bridge, the Battlefield of Gettys- 
burg. and the cities of Richmond and Wash- 
ington. And the second and last of the series 
will leave New York, Thursday, October 9, 
at 8 a.m., and Philadelphia, broad Street 
Station, at 10:30 A. M., in a special train of 
parlor cars that will convey them around the 
circuit. Every nece traveling expense 
is included in the price of the ticket, which is 
$52 from New York, and $50 from Phil- 
adelphia. A Tourist Agent and Chaperon will 
accompany the party throughout. 

For itineraries giving a full description of 
the points visited and all information, ad- 
dress W. W. Lord, Jr., Tourist Agent, 849 
Broadway, New York. 


ONLY ONE MORE EXCURSION, 

and last opportunity for home seekers and 
others via-the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway, to see the Great West in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Minnesota, Northwestern Iowa, 
South and North Dakota, Montana, and 
Colorado, at the low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets, first-class and good for 
thirty days for return, will be on sale the 
date of departure, Tuesday, October 14, 1890. 
Don’t forget that by joining this special ex- 
cursion your entire round-trip journey will 
cost you the price of one first-c fare one 
way only. Be sure that your ticket reads via 
the C., R. I. & P. Ry., which has its own 
lines to —— points in many of the above- 
named States. 

For rates and full particulars address A. B. 
Farnsworth, G. E. P. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York City; W. J. Leahy, Traveling 
Agt. N. Y. State, 40 Exchange St., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., or Jno. Sebastian, G. T. & P. Agt., 
Chicago, II 


The Buckingham Hotel, New York, enjoys 
an enviable reputation with the traveling 
public, being centrally located for the recep- 
tion of guests, and has for its patrons those 
whose approval is based upon long experi- 
ence, and who all agree that in every respect 
this elegant establishment has fully and fairly 
won its high character. The charges are rea- 
sonable, and accommodations unsurpassed.— 
[Boston Evening Transcript. 


English | Fall 
Fabrics. | Overcoats, 


TWELVE DOLLARS 


Excetlence and good 
taste—smalil cost. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway. New York. 
May be ordered by mail. Sam- 
ples of goods, di ons for meas- 
uring, etc., on request. 


Time Flres— 
So does dirt, wherever found, 
when Pearline is used. Noth- 
ing else starts it so easily or so 
quickly. It washes all things 
without harm—itgiveslonglife 
to everything that is washed 
with it. Use Pearline in the 
laundry, the kitchen, andevery- 
where in the house. With it 
were is little work—without it 
there is little done. 
of imitations which are being 
Beware ‘irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such desperate methods 
sae ad A MES PYLE, New York, 


eddied from door to door 
to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Cocos 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
ai) more than three tines the strength of 

Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arr. on 
or Sugar, and is therefore far mee 
economical, costing less than one cené 
Bacup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EastLy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass 


y f 


China 


Rich Tabl 
Solid Silver Ware. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Brooklyn House: 
Fulton & Clark Sts. 


STAMMERING,& 


And all nervous defects of h th cor- 
rected. For information, — (ay — t 
men and pupils, address Tue ScHOOL ror 
9 W. ih St., N. V. 


ESIRABLE OFFICES to rent, singly 7 
in the BIBLE HOUSE, Astor Place. steam 
heat, electric lights, elevators, and all modern con 
veniences. Rents moderate. 
WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, 


m 6, 
Bible House. 


A MONTH can be made work- 
$75.0 to $250.00 ing for us. Persons erred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the pare moments may be y em- 
gored see. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 

. F. JOHNBON & OO. 1.009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

Were You ror THE Winter? 
said of Coronapo Beacn, San Diego Califor- 
nia: A CLIMATE THAT HAS FO EQUAL.”’ is Kox 
or AMERICA can be n 5 days, 1 hourand 45 
minutes from New York. For ful! particulars, address 
E. S. Babcock, Jr., Manager the Hore. pet 


WILL YOU KINDLY 
say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper? It will be of mutual advantage, 


SEND for descriptive circulars, 


VENTILATING 
STOVE 


owe 
HEAT, 


VENTILATION, 


ECONOMY. 


SUPPLIES 
all the 
ADVANTAGES 


ofa 
HEATER, 


at much less out- 


— 


addition, 
SECURES 
PERFECT 
VENTILATION 
in the rooms. This 
is accomplished by a 
continuous circula- 
ton of fresh air from 
cout of doors, in con- 
Mm nection with a flue 
which takes the foul 
air from the 
48 floor, and car- 
, ries it up the 


Mention this paper. 


7 


chimney. 
The HOWE 
Ventilator 
has the en- 
dorsement of 
the Professors of 
Physics and Chemistry in 
many of the leading Universities 
of the country, and from hundreds of people who 
have used them, from the Atlantic to Salt Lake City. 


The HOWE VENTILATING STOVE CO. Cortland, N. v. 


OVTSIOE 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian 


INVIGORATING 


ine, 


Pure Catalan 


Paris, as Remedy for 


088 of 
FEVER and AGUE, 


and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 
mental analys 
uable aid extended b 


~ 


the Academ 


from the disagreeable bitterness of o 
2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


„ 30 North William street, N. V. © 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacol 


CONSTANT AIM is TO MAKE THEM THI 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."’ 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


The GREAT 
CHURCH 


Endorsed by the Medical] Faculty of 


APPETITE, 


MALARIA, NEURALGIA 


ears in expert- 
18, torwether with the val- 


as enabled M. 
vo 


not 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invivorating 2 free 


LIGHT 


PIANOS.“ 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES. 
T RENT. INSTALLMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. Y. 


R. WM. 
enue, cor. 


DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
-ninth St., New York, uses a 


— — — that is 
appearance any unpleasant 

end dangarons «ffects as ip 

loid, and — case of rubber, cellu 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
LP. FRINK, 5st Pearl St., N. V. 


7 
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Fugitive Poems. 


& 


Of all the types in a printer's hand, 
“ommend me to the Ampersand, 
For he’s the gentleman, seems to me, 
Of the typographical companie. 
Oh, my nice little Ampersand ; 
My graceful, swanlike Ampersand ; 
Nothing that Cadmus ever plan 
Equals my elegant Ampersand ! 


Many a letter your writers hate : 
Ugly Q, with his tail so straight ; 
X. that makes you cross as a bear, 
And Z, that helps you with zounds to swear. 
But not my nice little Ampersand, 
My easily dashed-off Ampersand ; 
Avy odd shape folks understand 
To mean my protean Ampersand ! 


Nothing for him that’s starch or stiff ; 
Never he’s used in scald or tiff ; 
State epistles, so dull and grand, 
Mustn't contain the shortened and. 
No, my nice little Ampersand, 
nt good for those who’re jolly and 


and ; 
In days when letters were dried with 


san 
Old frumps wouldn’t use my Ampersand! 


Yet he is dear in old friendship’s call. 
Or when love laughs through a lady’s scrawl ; 
Come & dine. & have bachelor’s fare, 
Come, & I'll keep you round & square. 

Yes, my nice little Ampersand 

Never must into a word expand; 

Gentle sign of affection stand, 

My kind, familiar Ampersand ! 

— Punch. 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME, 


Who bides his time, and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 

And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortune be, 

He will not fail in any qualm 
Of poverty. The paltry dime, 

It will grow golden in his palm 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time—he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear ; 

And though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him drawing near ; 

The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadside bl in his applause 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time, and fevers not 

In the hot race that none achieves, 
Shall wear cool wreathen laurel, wrought 

With crimson berries in the leaves; 
And he shall reign a godly king, 

And sway his hand on every clime, 
With peace writ on his signet ring, 

Who bides his time. 

— Exchange. 


TWILIGHT. 
By A. Mary F. Ronrtyson 
(Madame James Dar mesteter). 
When I was young the twilight seemed too 
long. 
How often on the western window seat 
I leaned my book against the misty pane 


And spelled the last enchanting lines again 
The while my mother hummed an ancient 


son 
Or sighed a little and said. The hour is | 


8 
When I. rebellious, clamored for the light! 


But now I love the soft approach of night, 
And now with folded hands I| sit and dream 
While all too fleet the hours of twilight seem: 
And thus I know that I am growing old. 


O granaries of Age! O manifold 

And royal harvest of the common years ! 

There are in all thy treasure-house no ways 

But lead by soft descent and gradual slope 

To memories more exquisite than hope. 

Thine is the Iris born of olden tears, 

And thrice more happy are the happy days 

That live divinely in thy lingering rays. 

So autumn roses bear a lovelier flower; 

So, in the emerald after sunset hour, 

The orchard wall and trembling aspen trees 

Appear an infinite Hesperides. 

Ay. as at dusk we sit with folded hands, 

Who knows, who cares in what enchanted 
lands 

We wander while the undying memories 
throng 


When I was young the twilight seemed tco 
long. London Academy. 


INDIA. 
By Rupyarp 


By the well, where the bullocks go 
Silent and blind and slow— 

* the field, where the young corn dies 

In the face of the sultry skies, 

170 have heard, as the dull Earth hears 

_ The voice of the wind of an hour, 

The sound of the Great Queen's voice: 

2 a God hath given me years, 

{lath granted dominion and power: 
And I bid you, O Lard, rejoice.” 


And the Plowman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging elod ; 

For he saith : **‘ The wheat is my care, 
And the rest is the will of , 


He sent the Mahratta spear 
s He sendeth the rain, 

And the Mech, in the fated year, 
Broke the spear in twain, 

And was broken in turn. Who knows 
How our Lords make strife ? 

It is good that the young wheat grows, 
For the bread is life. 


Then, far and near, as the 1 drew, 

Hissed up to the scornful dar 
Great serpents blazing of red and blue, 
That rose and faded, and rose anew 

That the Land might wonder and mark. 
“To-day is a day of days.“ they said, 
Make merry, O People, all!“ 
* the Plowman listened and bowed his 

e — 
To-day and to-morrow God's will.“ he said, 
As he trimmed the lamps on the wall. 
— Spectator. 


WHEN THE CORN IS ALL IN TASSEL. 


By E. S. Horxrs. 


When the corn is all in tassel an’ bout ready 
to lay by. 

An’ you hear the leaves a-rustlin’ round you 
bout plow-handle high, 

An’ the crinkle of the growin’ stalks untwist- 
in’ in the sun 

Makes you wisht you could untwist the things 
you hadn’t ought to done ; 

Then you straddle down the furrow with 
your bare feet in the dirt, 

So whistlin’-full o' happiness you actooaly 


urt ; 

An’, thinkin’ of the rest to come, you heave a 
happy sigh 

When the corn is all in tassel and bout ready 
to lay by. 

There's a sight of satisfaction, too, a-lookin’ 
crost the wheat, 

With the meadows all a-bloomin and the con 
a-smellin’ sweet. 

The breeze of early mornin’ comes a-playin’ 
hide and 

A-brushin’ back your frowsy locks to pat you 
on the cheek. 

Like baby hands a-waitin’ for you when your 
plowin’s done, 

An’ makes you feel so jubilant at workin’s 
only fun ; 

For your heart’s so full o' thanks at you 

laugh thout knowin’ why 

| When the corn is all in tassel an’ bout ready 

to lay by. 


— Exchange. 


DISCOVERED. 
By Heven T. 
On the slope of a hill in the edge of a wood 
Bloomed and nodded a sisterhood 


Ot pale-tinted Blossoms that nobody knew 
Saving the Wind, and the Sun, and the Dew. 


Tue Wind blew back the curtains of dawn, 
Aud the Sun looked out when the Wind was 


gone, 
And the flowers with the tears of the dew 
were wet 
When the Wind was flown and the Sun was 
set. 


The Wind brought a wild Bee out of the west 
‘To dream for an hour on a Blossom’s breast, 
| And the Sun left a Buttertly hovering there 
With wide wings poised on the golden air. 


And the Dew brought a Firefly to whirl and 


ce, 
In his own bewildering radiance, 
Round the slender green pillars that rocked 
as he flew, 
And 1 — off the tremulous globes of the 
Jew. 


The creatures of air gave the secret to me— 
| followed the hum of the heavy-winged Hee ; 
I followed the Butterfly’s wavering flight: 

I followed the Firetly’s bewildering light. 


| I found the pale Blossoms that nobody knew; 
They trusted the Sun, and the Wind, and the 


Jew, 
The —_ and the Wind trusted Firetly and 
ee— 
I give you the seeret they gave unto me. 
— St. Nicholas. 


FIRST IN- 


— — 


STEEL PENS—HOW 
VENTED. 


Mr. Joseph Gillott was a Birmingham 
working jeweler in 1830. One day he 
accidentally split one of his fine steel tools, 
and being suddenly required to sign a re- 
ceipt, not finding his quill pen at hand, he 
used the split tool as a ready substitute. 
This happy accident led to the idea of 
making pens of metal. It was carried 
out with secrecy and promptitude, and 
the pens of Gillott became famous. The 
manufacture of metal pens has been as 
important as any invention connected 
with business and education since that of 
printing. There are now numerous firms 
which produce as many pens every day as 
all the geese in England could have sup- 
plied in a year. There is still, however, 
a large demand for quills and quill pens ; 
but for common use, in these days of uni- 
versal education, the importance of Gil- 
lott’s first invention is incalculable.— 
[Leisure Hour 


> 


The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“I have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was so severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 


Of Pure Cod 


the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until used Ayer s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now | 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. | 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.“ — Susan L. W. f 
Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, | 
Boston, Mass. 

My son— now fifteen years of age — was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer's Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirely 
well."—D. F. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

“I was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” — James 
J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY a 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. £1, six 85. Worth #5 a bottle. 


| 
Madam Porter’s | 


COUGH BALSAM 


| 
PLEASANT, | 
RELIABLE, 


EFFECTUAL | 


Buccessfully used for mor- 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. | 


IRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 

Asthma, (Catarrh, Hay Fever, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. lLmmeuite relief obtained by using 

KIRK’S ASTIUMA REMEDY. 


Price $1.0, of Druggists or by Mail. | 


Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 


E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


Best Ren 


lg Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
) physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
} agents in the cure of Consumption. it 1s | 
) as palatable as milk. 


is perfect 
Scott 8 Emulsion — 
) 


} 
a wonde ‘leah Producer. It ia the . 
} 


y tor CONSUMPTION, 
} Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


) Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


Right Advertising 
Tells people what they want 
to know. There is no better 
medium for the right adver- 
tising of most good things 
than a progressive, high- 
minded Family Paper of 
_large circulation. 

The Christian Union is such 
a paper. 


Every Good 


at once for 


A CONDENSED FOOD 


— — \ 2 


—— 


T= ability to control and mitigate the worst features of exhansting diseases such as 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonla, and all Fevers, is one of the 


BOVININE. 


case of a patient of mine, a young lady 17 years of age, who was taken with typhoid fever 


most valuable 
attributes of 


Aug. 12. The fever ran 28 days. 


II. S. Jewerr, M.D., of Brooklyn, 
N. V., says: I desire to state the 


BOVININE and milk were the principal nourishments : 


milk more especially through the first part of the illness, and BOVININE during the later 
phases of convalescence. I found BOVININE very well adapted to the tender and ulcerated 


condition of the intestines, and convalescence went rapidly forward with its use. 


using BOVININE in a severe case of chronic 


Lam now 
bronchitis, where there is much eoughing and 


expectoration in the morning, with very poor appetite. I find BOVININE doing good 


work, pleasant to take and easily assimilated, maintaining the strength in a marked degree. 


PIANOS 


Are at pre- 
sentthe 


most pop- 
ular and 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IF VOU DO YOUR OWN 
how Aard it ie to Wring Clothes ! 
And how they Wear Out the Clothes ! 


Empire 


In Us 

with half the wer requ 
Thecrank is not attached to eithee 
wrings them dry. 


and doea not soil the clothes. 


Itia Perfection ! 
EMPIKE 


What Back-hreakere Wringers are! 


Wringer 


ed. CUNSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, it tarns 


It is always in gear— all other wringers are out 
of gear when heavy clothes are between the rolls. f 
The crank roll of your wringer wears out 

1 — and has to be replaced — not so with the Ewprre."’ 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
WRINGEK 


HOUSE WORK, you know 


This is not so when an 


ired by other machines. 
r rolland saves theclothes and 


It needa no oil 


dt Never 


CO., Auburn, N. . 


OLD 
RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts: 
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